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Jomovrow 


A new crisis... the effect of war — 
or peace . . . business prospects. 
brighten... tax changes ahead, 


_ - 

new crisis in Europe will bring that 
\ continent to the brink of war; will prob- 
ably stop short of war. 

Odds against war, however, are narrowing. 
Best informed official view is this: 

Trouble will break out in Danzig. Hitler 
will make demands on Poland and will then 
push through to war if necessary to gain his 
point. Gamble is on whether or not Poland 
will talk, with official belief still tending to 
the view that she will. 

Raise in German demands permits later 
bargaining. Refusal of Poland to talk can 
provide the spark that will start war. 

* * * 

Europe rapidly is approaching a point 
where war may be necessary. 

Explanation: More and more of the na- 
tional economy of major nations is devoted 
to war preparation; is driving nations to- 
ward bankruptcy; is bringing near the time 
when the arms must be_ used or internal 
troubles develop in Britain, and France as 
well as in Germany and Italy. | 

Result: The drift is toward war now or at 
a not-far-distant time unless the British are 
to give up without a fight. | 

The alternative: A negotiated peace that 
would in itself raise immense problems. A 
check to war preparation would release mil- 
lions of men from jobs; would lead to a com- 
petitive scramble for markets that could in 
itself lead to a cause for new trouble. 

Background: Germany, freed from the 
demands of war preparation, would no longer 
face desperate need for foreign exchange to 
obtain steel, copper, oil and other basic ma- 
terials; would be able to release productive 
capacity for manufactured goods to throw 
into competition with United States, Britain, 
France. German need for foreign loans 
would vanish, 

Result; Either peace or war has its prob- 
lems, 

At home the business picture is encourag- 
ing—barring war. 7 

FRB index of industrial production at 10 
for July approaches the recovery high of 104 
last December; will reach 110 in October or 
November gn the basis of present estimates. 

The 1929 lJevel was 119 per cent of the 
1923-25 average and in 1937 the index reached 
118, 

Outlook now is that after rising to a late 
fall peak there will be an early 1940 setback 
of moderate proportions owing largely to 
tapidly dwindling«public works. 

Fall recovery is to be based heavily on auto 
production, supplemented by better buying 
for inventory purposes that will force a pro- 
duction step-up. | 

Consumer income continues. to hold at a 
high level, assuring active retail trade. Con- 
tracts already let for construction will result 
in continued activity in the building industry 
through 1939, 

A sharp drop in public works construction 
and the prospect of lowered farm income sug- 
bests that 1940 will see a moderate business 
Setback. 

War, however, would change the pattern 
both of recovery and of recession. Initial 
tect of trouble abroad would be reffected in 
Market upsets and trade disarrangement. 
What happened later would depend upon the 
fourse of the war. 


* * 

New tax study will stress removal or change 
of business deterrent taxes; will end up with 
recommendations for increased taxes on in- 
dividual income. 

Emphasis is to shift from raising more 
money through taxes on corporations to seek- 
ing revenue from individuals who get their 


‘ings from corporations. 


War might serve to soak up some of the 
"Se surplus of farm products that now is 
“ating down on American markets. 
Grains respond actively to war demand, but 
plentiful of all—faces a slump 
‘mand during early stages of war. 
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Record of °13-Billion-Dollar’ 


How Larger Spending Will Affect Nation 


4 


HE session of Congress just closed was the 
first 13-billion-dollar Congress of peace 
time, setting a new appropriations peak. 

Since the start of deficit spending in the 
fiscal year 1931, successively higher peaks have 
been reached in appropriations, although in 
some years the total has dropped in proportion 
to the type of recovery program. 


How the past session compares with the 
three other sessions ranking next to it in spend- 
ing, is shown in the pictogram above. The 
total of 13,349 million dollars appropriated at 
the past session is about 1,250 million dollars 
larger than the 12,%18 million dollars appro- 
priated at the preceding session. That session, 
in turn, ranks above the 10,336-million-dollar 
appropriation record of the second session of 
the 74th Congress, which met in 1936. 


_ FUNCTIONS GREATLY EXPANDED 

The capitol domes for the three later sessions 
overshadow the dome for the first session of 
the 72nd Congress which met in 1931 and 1932. 
Similarly, the Federal Government has under- 
taken a huge variety of new functions which 
overshadow earlier activities. Where appro- 
priations were made before the depression for 
ordinary operating expenses of Government de- 
partments, for veterans’ pensions, grants-in-aid 
for highways, Federal buildings and a few 
other activities, now money is appropriated for 
all these purposes and in addition for old-age 
pensions and other social security programs, 
for relief, for public works on a gigantic scale 
and for many other things. 


Therefore, Congress’ appropriation record 
nowadays is of great importance to many busi- 
ness men, manufacturers and other groups in 
the population who formerly were little af- 
fected. 


From the figure of 13,349 million dollars of 
total appropriations, the amounts appropriated 
for reserve accounts for old-age retirement, 
railroad retirement and unemployment benefits, 
civil service retirement and certain other 
funds should be subtracted to obtain the actual 
amount to be spent during the present fiscal 
year. When allowance is made for these sums, 
the appropriations show that cash outlays for 
the 1940 fiscal year—which ends next June 30 
—will approximate 915 billion dollars or about 


a quarter of a billion dollars more than expendi- 


tures for the past year. 


All the figures shown are on the basis of the 
compilation of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and do not include reappropriations or 
contractual authorizations for expenditures; 
that is, future appropriations contracted for by 
action of Congress. 


appropriated a record amount to start another 


huge pump-priming program. The previous ' 


record spending session in 1936 also appro- 
priated huge sums for public works and other 
phases of the program to stimulate business 
recovery through Government outlays. The 
first session of the 72nd Congress, meeting in 
1931 and 1932, appropriated the initial outlays 
for public works, a beginning which has since 
led to a complete revolution in’ Federal. ac- 
tivities. 


AID FOR PURCHASING POWER 


Congress, in the session preceding the last, , 


Since the Fedéral- Govertiient ‘will spend 
more money next year, on thd of appro- 


priations made, 'rathér than’ }essii why the out- 
cry about the defeat of the lending: program 
which was to provide additional funds for re- 
covery? The explanation given by Government 


economists--is~that-- the-tending-—program was - 


counted upon to add sufficiently to the Govern- 
ment’s net contribution to purchasing power— 
that is, the excess of expenditures over tax 
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collections—to offset increased tax collections 
expected next year from the better level of 
business in 1939 as compared with 1938. 

The major appropriation increase above the 
Budget Bureau’s estimates granted by Con- 
gress was for agriculture. 


REMOVING CROP. SURPLUSES 


One substantial increase is provided for in 
outlays for surplus crop removal. This is to 
come primarily through proposed extension of 
the. food stamp plan for removing crop sur- 
pluses as well as export subsidies for wheat and 
cotton and, perhaps, other products. 

Another major increase is in appropriations 
for national defense. About half a billion dol- 
lars more for national defense was appro- 
priated than in the preceding session. . Not 


all of this will be spent this year, but it is esti- 


mated outlays for airplanes, naval construction, 


ordnance supplies and other war equipment will 


be about 1,350 million dollars as compared with 
1,075 million dollars for the fiscal year ended 
June 30. 

Ordinary expenses for operating the various 
governmental agencies are scheduled to be 
about 100 million dollars higher this fiscal year 
than last year. 

Money for work relief, for social security 
programs and other projects of this type will 
total about 650 million dollars less than in the 
past fiscal year. Old-age benefits and payments 
in social security grants to aid dependent and 
crippled children and the blind will rise mod- 
erately, but a reduction of about one-third is 
scheduled in WPA expenditures. 

More money is scheduled to be available for 
construction this fiscal year than for the 1939 
year. About 1,600 million dollars will be avail- 
able as compared with 1,250 million dollars 
during 1939. 

Farmers will benefit most from the programs 
to aid them, according to the figures now avail- 
able, during the period from February to May, 
1940; Government construction activity will 
continue in good volume throughout the year, 
work relief outlays will be largest between 
January and March, 1940, and national defense 
outlays will reach largest volume next spring. 

The type of spending scheduled for this year 
is expected to bring greatest benefit to durable 
goods industries, such as steel manufacture 
and others that will benefit from public con- 


Strugtion and the national defense programs. 


The prospect, as a result of the appro- 
priations just passed by Congress, is that busi- 
ness men and manufacturers who supply the 
Government will continue-to benefit from Gov- 
ernment orders, although the emphasis in pur- 
chasing may be more on durable goods than 
on consumer goods. 
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he March of the News 


No thanks for new Thanksgiving 
date ... trouble in milk, meat and 
oil... war clouds darken. 


UMMER’S “dog days” are bringing morg 
unsettlement to the world and disagree- 
ment among people. 

Chief disagreement in the United States 
arose over President Roosevelt’s announced 
intention to advance a week the date of 
Thanksgiving Day, observed since Lincoln's 
day on the last Thursday in November. Pur- 
pose is to give a longer retail period for 
Christmas trade. Theory was not appealing 
to several Governors—mostly Republican— 
who have the say in their States and who 
cling to the traditional date. Colleges also 
wondered what would happen to football 
schedules should the date be shifted. 


MORE SERIOUS TROUBLES 

More serious than Thanksgiving arguments 
were disputes in New York over milk, in the 
Southwest over oil and in the Midwest over 
meat. 

New York milk producers called a produc- 
ers’ strike and, with some violence, succeeded 
in reducing Manhattan’s supply by 36 per 
cent. 

A producers’ oil strike was undertaken by 
official order in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
New Mexico, Arkansas and Louisiana. Wells 
shut down in an effort to force refiners to 
pay higher prices for crude oil. By week- 
end two companies had complied. 

A Chicago dispute between Armour & Co. 
and CIO packing house workers was trans- 
ferred to Washington when Labor Secretary 
Frances Perkins called company officials into 
conference. 

Into conference also went the New York 
State Federation of Labor (AFL), and dele- 
gates dodged a proposal to endorse President 
Roosevelt for a third term. Senator Van 
Nuys, Indiana Democrat, came out against 
the third term and was backed by Senator 
King of Utah. 

Meanwhile, troubles thickened within the 
ranks of the Amefican Federation of La- 
bor. The failure of the Executive Council 
to settle the jurisdictional dispute of theatri- 
cal unions brought a new threat of secession 
of 30,000 actors from the AFL. At the same 
time the Council suspended the International 
Typographical Union for failure to con- 
tribute to its war chest for organization 
against the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

The LaFollette Civil Liberties 

[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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News 
within the 


News 


ACH week the ink-stained compositor 
who puts together the metal that 
readers see as the printed page of “The 
-Dnited States News” reaches up on a 
steel rack for a box-shaped piece of 
lead which newspaper men call “the 
masthead.” It is always printed on page 
three. Just before press time this week 
we re-read one statement on that mast- 
head which staff members have come to 
accept as a commonplace: “The purpose 
of ‘The United States News’ is to pre- 
sent a comprehensive review and analy- 
sis of the activities of the United States 
Government in all its branches.” 
Comprehensive review and analysis? 
We think this issue lives up to that pur- 


pose to a remarkable degree. 


Three broad issues, confronting the 
Government, we treat from many points 
of view this week. The issues are: 
Government and spending; Government 
and war; Government and politics. 

The Page 1 Pictogram and the story 
with it set the stage for a study of Gov- 
ernment and spending. Here is detailed 
the unprecedented peace time spending 
record of the Congress that has just 
gone home. Who gets the thirteen bil- 
lion dollars that lawmakers have appro- 
priated? What effect will the spending 
have on business, on private incomes? 
Answers are given in this pithy article. 

With the stage thus set, we go one 
step further and ask what is happening 
to all the money that Government pours 
into relief of the unemployed? A News- 
gram on Page 2 tells how some people 
on relief will get less in hourly wages, 
some more, under the revised relief set- 


up prescribed by Congress. 
x 


From relief of the unemployed to re- 
lief of the ill-housed is another short 
jump. Into housing and slum clearance 
projects go millions more of Govern- 
ment money. Additional millions have 

- been requested by the Administration 
and the request has been temporarily 
shelved by Congress. An article on 
Page 5, second of a series on unfinished 
business of Congress, asks the question: 
Will Congress have to reconsider its 
housing vote? The answer presented 
involves some 800 million dollars and, 
what’s more, involves the living condi- 


tions of “one-third of a nation.” 
~ There was a time when only generals 


gave much thought to war. Today war 
is a matter of concern to the entire 
American people. The Government this 
summer is holding its largest peace- 
time maneuvers, costing millions of dol- 
lars. What are the generals learning 
from these field trials? We talked with 
top officers of the Army and present on 
Page 3 a frank analysis of a subject that 
most people would rather not think 


about: The grisly strategy of war. 
Grisly as battle may be, there are 


times when it is imperative to fight for 
the preservation of cherished liberties. 
This is what Earl Baldwin of Bewdley 
said last week in New York. His ad- 
dress, delivered at a conference called 
to consider ways of preserving democ- 
racy in the world, is printed in full text 
on Page 10. To a taxpayer asking why 
the Government spends so much money 
on war preparations, this speech fur- 
nishes one answer. 


* 

Politics is the one issue that a demo- 
cratic government can never forget, 
even during a vacation season. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s declaration for a liberal 
Democratic standard-bearer in 1940 has 
aroused so much interest that we asked 
leading figures in the Democratic party 
whether they agreed with the President. 
Their answers are given on Page 4. 
Press opinion of the President’s mani- 
festo is summarized on Page 6. 

Though the President, soon after his 
message to the Young Democrats, took 
ship for a vacation sail away from poli- 
tics, as described in an article on this 
page, many members of Congress spent 
the vacation season on official business. 
Investigations and inspection trips, 
some of them tinged with politics, got 
under way, and our staff specialists were 
there to see what is happening. The 
siory is told on Page 11. 

Meanwhile, the Government passed a 
check to a leading private utility con- 
cern, took over its properties in the 
name of TVA, and began a power ex- 
periment whose implications—political 
and otherwise—are treated on Page 8. 


© 
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Hitler's “Time-Table’...New Processing Taxes? ..: 


Housing Troubles... Pressures For Third Term 


Youthful aides to Harry Hop- 
kins in rejuvenating the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are heavy on 
the side of spending for recov- 
ery. Inside word is that the at- 
tempted rejuvenation stands to 
meet a stone wall in a civil serv- 
ice set-up that changes with dif- 
ficulty. 


Some Government planners are 
loudly complaining that the De- 
partment of Justice drive on the 
building industry for alleged 
anti-trust law violation is Aurt- 
ing the home construction busi- 
ness and can affect recovery. 
The idea is that people are de- 
ciding against building homes 
to wait for the Justice Depart- 


- ment to bring costs down. 


Diplomats privately express 
amazement at the consistency 
with which Hitler operates on 
a time-table that is made knowh 
in advance and then adhered to 
in strictness. German technique 
of crisis and astute bargaining 
is expected by American diplo- 


mats to be effective at least one ‘ 


more time. 


From sources close to the Presi- 
dent comes word that if any- 
thing should induce Mr. Roose- 
velt to seek a third term it would 
be the insistence of conservative 
Democratic Senators that a third 


+ 


term candidacy would split the 
Democratic Party. Sentiment 
for a “purge” and a split remains 
strong within the inner circle. 


Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, is convinced that 
some way must be found to raise 
money to finance huge farm sub- 
sidies or Congress one of these 
days will take away some of the 
subsidies. Plan already is de- 
vised for a disguised processing 
tax to be offered to the next 
Congress. 


General Drum’s speech at Platts- 
burg, pointing out material weak- 
nesses in the U. S. Army, has 
hearty endorsement of Army 
higher-ups, though they are not 
advertising that fact. 


,inside the War Department, 


much is made of the recent move 
naming lieutenant generals as 
permanent commanders of corps 


_areas. Army circles describe this 


as a first move to shift the Army 
to a more business-like basis, sac- 
rificing tradition to gain eff- 
ciency. 


The Treasury is taking no 
chances with the $25,000,000 


it loaned to China through the 
Export-Import Bank for pur- 
chase of trucks. Secretary Mor- 


genthau personally selected J. L. 
Keeshin, of Keeshin Freight 
Lines, to go to China to supervise 
the use of the American trucks. 


Shippers have assurance from 
key Congressmen that the omni- 
bus bill to regulate all forms of 
transportation, including water 
carriers, will pass at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


The ICC is feeling strong 
pressure from trucking firms. 
One result is that the ICC will 
shortly look into the all-freight 
bargain rates that railroads have 
been offering to meet truck com- 
petition. 


Housing advocates are con- 


vinced, as a result of the way 
Congress voted on the Housing 


Bill, that there is enough 


strength in favor of giving 
USHA an additional authoriza- 
tion of $800,000,000 to pass the 
bill next session—provided that 
it is dissociated from the broad- 
scale lend-spend program. 


The State Department’s demand 
that Mexico and U. S. oil com- 
panies settle their dispute over 
expropriated oil lands is a frst 
move to show Latin America that 
the “good neighbor” can not be 


+ 


pushed around. Also an element 
is British and Dutch impatience 
with the slow progress of nego- 
tiations in which the United 
States is supposed to be carrying 
the ball for American, British 
and Dutch oil investors. 


Instructions have gone out to 
Labor Board attorneys to avoid 
writing decisions that may be 
reversed by the courts. Promo- 
tions and salary increases are 
talked of privately as “prizes” 
to attorneys with clean court 
records. Meaning is in- 
creased Labor Board sensitive- 
ness to public opinion and the 
effect of unfavorable court de- 
cisions. 
tet 


Labor Board Chairman William 
Leiserson probably will. resign 
“when he finishes “cleaning up” 
the Board, the task to which 
President Roosevelt assigned 
him. Friends hear that he may 
leave his post within a year. 


Much stress is being laid on pro- 
posed “round-table” discussions 


this fall to be held before TNEC 
to enable business experts, and 


_ economists from private research 


foundations and other organiza- 
tions thoroughly to air their 
views as-to what is wrong with 


the national economy. 
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A SAILOR OFF TO SEA... FOGS ON ROCKY COAST... 
NEW THANKSGIVING DATE... LUCK WITH SALMON 


VER the bounding main, which really didn’t , 


bound at all, through the blinding fog, sail- 
ing went the President of the United States last 
week, as the screws of the good cruiser “Tusca- 
loosa” bit through 1,200 miles of the North At- 
lantic’s cold salt water. Mr. Roosevelt was in 
his favorite role—Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Navy—on the high seas. 


The Chief Executive had cause to rejoice. For 
months his summer vacation at sea had been 
postponed; the date had been shifted from June 
to July to August; the place had been shifted 
from the inner passage to Alaska on the Pacific, 
because of fog, to the banks of Nova Scotia on 
the Atlantic, in spite of fog. 7 


Finally, a telephone c&ll to the State Depart- 
ment, to check on the European situation, had 
cleared the way, and the President was off, as he 
said, to “vanish.” Waving good-bye to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, he called back, rather joyfully, “I 
think I shall spend most of the first few days 
sleeping.” 

Sleep or no sleep, the President was up and 
about when the “Tuscaloosa”, arrived at the 
scene of the “Squalus” disaster, 14 miles south 
of the Portsmouth Navy Yard. By coincidence, 
the cruiser dropped anchor at the spot where the 
submarine had been raised from its 240-foot 
grave the day before. For an hour and a half, 
from the canvas-protected bridge, the President, 
through binoculars, studied the salvaging op- 
erations and watched the three red and white 
pontoons as they rolled on a choppy sea. Soon 
after President Roosevelt had left the scene, the 
“Falcon,” the chief salvage vessel, received a 
radio message, “Well done!” 


Just before noon the 

next day the “Tusca- 
loosa” slipped into the 
bay off Campobello 
Island, New Brunswick, 
to the shores of the Roosevelt family summer 
home. The President was sunning himself on 
the quarterdeck when son Franklin, Jr., and 
daughter-in-law Ethel shouted greetings as they 
ran their schooner-yacht alongside. 


Earlier Date 
Proclaimed for 
Thanksgiving 


His own Campobello cottage not having been 
opened, the Chief Executive passed the few 
hours in his mother’s adjoining home overlook- 
ing one of the fingers of the Bay of Fundy. 
There, in the sun-filled livingroom of the ram- 


—Harris & Ewing 
THIRD-TERM URGINGS 
Politics and the third-term issue has even extended 
to Puerto Rico. Secretary of Interior Ickes is 
shown reading a petition received by him and 
signed by 40,000 Puerto Ricans urging President 
Roosevelt to run for a third term. 


bling red-shingled cottage, he held a brief press 
conference. 

With the younger Roosevelts seated on a sofa 
to one side, and their one-year-old son bouncing 
on his knee, the President first described the 
heavy fogs they had encountered early in the 
morning on the trip up the New England coast. 


Then there was an abrupt change in conversa- 
tion. A reporter told the Chief Executive that 
the Young Democrats in Pittsburgh had prac- 
tically torn up the seats after Mayor Kelly of 
Chicago had called for a “third term.” The 
President inquired: “Did they really?” In dis- 
cussing further the Pittsburgh meeting, Mr. 
Roosevelt referred to his “straddle-bug” state- 
ment. It was, he said, a famous statement, and 
he could not enlarge upon it. 


It was then, also, that President Roosevelt 
made another famous statement, a statement 
to give turkeys cause to pause and wring their 
claws, a statement to bring cries of “Julius 
Caesar” from calendar-makers: the history-mak- 
ing edict advancing Thanksgiving from the 


last Thursday in November to the next to last, 
for the sake of business. 

After the press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
was host at tea aboard the cruiser to a score of 
old Campobello friends. Then, by 6 o'clock, 
the President was on the quarterdéck once again. 
having a last look at his favorite boyhood 
stamping-grounds, as the “Tuscaloosa” weighed 
anchor and swung through the inlet on its way 
to Nova Scotia. | | 

At Halifax, a 21-gun salute by the Royal Can- 
adian Artillery boomed from Citadel Hill, sirens 
on harbor craft shrilled across the smooth 
waters, and a military plane circled overhead to 
greet the Chief Executive as the cruiser came 
into view. Halting for a six-hour “good neigh- 
bor” visit, the President did not go ashore, but 
received the Nova Scotian officials on board. 


Then, having picked up 
a Canadian ice-breaker 


But a Splendid pilot, a store of deep-sea 
fishing lines, and mail 


Catch of Salmon pouches carryin g the 


latest reports from Washington, the “Tusca- 
loosa” slipped downstream to sea, to the cheers 
of spectators crowded on the waterfront. 

With fog whistles sounding at two-minute 
intervals and huge searchlights cutting the haze, 
the cruiser inched its way to Sydney at a re- 
duced speed of ten knots, passing in the midst 
of the Cape Breton swordfishing fleet. Having 
enjoyed a movie on the “Tuscaloosa’s” deck dur- 
ing the evening, the President slept late through 
the morning, until blasts from the steel mills 
and coal tipples of Sydney anncunced his 
arrival. 

After a fog-smothered night at Sydney, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt set sail once again, this time 
for Newfoundland. 


Plenty of Fog 


The rest of the week he spent in cruising and 


fishing off the coast of Newfoundiand and in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. At a dinner-table 
press conference one night, the President re- 
called that in 1908, when he was 26, he and Hall 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Roosevelt’s brother, then 15, had 
explored the same territory. He told reporters 
to get lyrical in praise of the scenery. If not, 
he would supply the adjectives. 

The next day the President was lyrical in 
praising the 16 salmon trophies of his rod and 
reel, 


—Harris & Ewine 
CAPITOL ANTIQUES 
A rare opportunity for buyers of historical an- 
tiques was presented when these Senate subway 
cars of the vintage of 1909 went under the ham. 
mer. But, in spite of the best auctioneering ef. 
forts of Edwin H. King, Capitol employee, Lee 
D. Butler (right), of Washington, got the unique 
jalopies, which transported such pre-war lumi- 
naries as “Uncle Joe” Cannon, the elder La Fol- 
lette, and Boise Penrose, for only $35. 


THE NEW REGIME 
IN WORK RELIEF 


New wage scales for WPA work- 


ers. Problems raised by Congress’ 
restrictions. 


HE country now has some measure of the 
consequences that may follow the resiric- 
tions placed by Congress upon WPA operations. 
New wage schedules, effective Sept. 1, will elim- 
inate pay differentials, increasing the scale 
somewhat in the South, lowering them more in 
other parts of the’country. For the country a: 
a whole the changes will mean a $2.30 increase 
in the present average of $53 a month. 

With these wage scales in effect, WPA work- 
ers will have sustained three major modifications 
in working conditions as a result of regulations 
laid down in the latest Relief Act. Already, pav- 
ment of prevailing wages to WPA workers has 
been eliminated and all workers are required to 
put in 130 hours a month. Workers who have 
been on the rolls for 18 consecutive months mus? 
take a month’s furlough without pay. 


Effect of New Scale 


On Private Industry 


The new regulations are held to be of im- 
portance not only to the two million WPA work- 
ers and their families but also because of tle 
effect Government pay standards may have on 
wages in private industry. 

As explained in Congress when the Relief Act 
of 1939 was passed, the new provisions are de- 
signed to eliminate sectional differentials in pay, 
particuiarly those which were held to discrim- 
inate against the South, to make work relief 
more unattractive as a form of permanent em- 
ployment for certain classes of workers, and ‘9 
give the public more value for WPA costs. 


Under the new wage scales effective Sept. ! 
the old system whereby local boards established 
wages for each locality—general standards, o° 
course, were Outlined for different areas by the 
central WPA offices—with its more than 4,000 
wage schedules, is supplanted by 60 differen: 
wage scnedules for the entire country. 

Each wage region is broken down into four 
population classifications. 

Under the new schedules, unskilled rural wa2es 
in the Southern States will be increased from 
$26 to $35 a month and proportionate increas‘. 
will be made in other classifications. Cuts of 5° 
to $9 a month are made in wages of unskilled 
workers in the North, East and West. 

Colonel Harrington pointed out, however, tha! 
wages in areas outside the South are not su»- 
stantially reduced. This is in accord with wia’ 
he interprets to be the intent of Congress 

Meanwhile, another consequence of Congress 
action became apparent in an announcemen! 
from John M. Carmody, the-Federal Works A“- 
ministrator, that 5,208 of the 10,417 employes 
of the Public Works Administration will be dis~ 
missed, beginning Sept. 1. Reductions are schea- 
uled to be gradual. 


Public Works Program 
May Be Ended Next June 


Under the President’s rejected lending-spenc- 
ing program, a public works item of 350 million 
dollars was provided which would have continued 
PWA activities. 

PWA officials estimated that only about 100 
million dollars remains out of the 965 million 
dollars appropriated in 1938 for a public Worh= 
program. At least half of the 6,160 projects au 
thorized under that program have been com- 
pleted. 

Organized labor is continuing to fight agall- 
the elimination of the prevailing wage clause [0 
WPA, contending that it will lower wagés *" 
private industry. Whether or not their conten- 
tions are sound may be proved by the operauion 
of the WPA program as now set up. 

Other objectives of the new working regula- 
tions admittedly do have the effect of makins 
WPA less desirable employment for many Csasst* 
of workers. But in the South, it is believed. o 
increased wage may bring WPA wages out of line 
with payments forssimidar @vork 
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1 NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


[Continued From Page 1] 


mittee charged the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers with 
trying to nullify the Wagner Act 
and the National Labor Relations 
Board ordered Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation to dissolve employe 
representation plans ten 
plants, alleging a violation of the 
Wagner Act. Both parties al- 
leged bias, and Bethlehem ap- 
pealed to the courts. 


WPA workers in the South 
will benefit and those elsewhere 
will lose as a result of new wage 
scales. Relief wages will aver- 
age $55.50 instead of $53, but big 
city workers will earn less un- 
der new schedules adopted to 
conform wtih relief policies en- 
dorsed by Congress. 


Dog days also provoked Sum- 
ner Welles, Under Secretary of 
State, to deplore refusal by 
American oil companies to ac- 
cept the latest settlement offer 
in the Mexica. oil controversy. 
He revealed further that the plan 
of settlement was conceived by 
the State Department, which 
feared controversy might dis- 
turb “good neighbor” relations. 


Neighborliness was distinctly 
absent in Europe as Hitler stiff- 
ened his demands on Poland by 
insisting on the Corridor as well 
as Danzig. War clouds ap- 
peared again. 

At the week's end, German 
troops were massed menacingly 
on the Polish border, and the 
control of little Slovakia was 
taken over by the Reich. 

Japan also became an unwel- 
come neighbor to Britain when 
Japanese troops marched to the 
borders of Hong Kong, causing 
Britons to wonder if the Tientsin 
blockade was to be repeated in 
the Crown Colony. 


As Europe pondered actual 
warfare, American soldiers 
played at war in practice man- 
euvers and Lieutenant General 
Hugh A. Drum said at Platts- 
burgh that the U. S. Army is 
poorly equipped in war ma- 
chinery and manpower. Mean- 
while the War Resources Board 
met in Washington, and the 
country learned that Chairman 
Stettinius would become U. S. 
business dictator if war comes. 


Simultaneously bigwigs the 
world over assembled at Colum- 
bia University for the Congress 
on Education for Democracy, to 
consider Democratic outlook 
and procedure in a world threat- 
ened by Fascism and Commun- 
ism. Chief speaker was Earl 
Baldwin, of Bewdley, for years 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
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as to train manpower. 


| 


_ Confederate troops, 


Remsgracs MIMIC WARS THAT TEST U. S. ARMS: 


WHAT THE ARMY IS LEARNING FROM MANEUVERS 


OST armies hold maneuvers to+ the officer with the biggest future in+ ~ 


advertise their strength as well 


The American Army, however, is 
different. 
mer—greatest peacetime field ma- 
neuvers ever held in this country— 
are, in a sense, intended to advertise 
the weakness of the Army as well 
as to train its soldiers. 

Along the Saranac River, New 
York, where the bulk of the First 


- without mincing words, told almost | equipment of the Protective Mobili- 


7,000 officers and “non-coms” that | 


Why does a_ leading 
General call U. S. Army 
“not, in fact, an army”? 
Lessons behind this sum- 
mer's record maneuvers. 


Army was going through its paces; 
near Bull Run, where the Third 
Corps has practiced on Virginia soil 
that knew the tread of Union and 
there is no 
thought of rattling the saber loud 
enough to terrify a neighbor nation 
or frighten a population into con- 
ceding part of its national heritage. 

The atmosphere along the Saranac 
is one of realism, candid admission 
of weakness where weakness exists, 
scientific examination of the prob- 
lems of the American Army. This 
contrasts sharply with the atmos- 
phere surrounding maneuvers along 
the River Po in Italy and the River 
Rhine in Germany, where every ef- 
fort is made to impress on near-by 
countries the overwhelming power 
of the Italian and German armies. 

There is a reason for the almost 
Startling frankness displayed by such 
Army higher-ups as Lieut. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum, commander of the 
First Army maneuvering 


Plattsburg area. General Drum, 


their force, which had just taken 


the field, was “not in fact an army 
—but a collection of individual units, 


' partially equipped and _ woefully 


short” in most of the elements need- 
ed by an efficient army. 
“Why did General Drum, perhaps 


Its Maneuvers this sum- | 


| 


in the 


_diers which would be called to the | 


the entire Army, call recent national 
defense measures “incomplete”? 
Why did he tell officers, about to lead 
more than 50,000 regulars, National 
Guardsmen and Organized Reserves: 
into mock battle, that this country 
is far from the goal of an efficient 
field army? 

This unvarnished description of 
the Army, as it actually appears this 
summer may be intended to let the 
American people in general, and citi- 
zen soldiers in particular, know that 
their land defense force is not yet 
ready to take over a world policing 
job. That is the impression gleaned 
from conversations with the highest 
officers of the Army. 

As one staff officer expresses it: 

“The United States claims to be a 
first-class nation and is preparing to 
undertake the responsibilities of a 
first-class nation. For that job we 
need a first-class Army and, to tell 
the truth, we do not have it yet.” 


Time and Money 
Needed to Make Ready 


How far is America from the goal 
of a first-rate defense force? 

Unprecedented peacetime appro- 
priations for defense by Congress 
this year will go far—but not all the 
way—toward full equipment of the 
Initial Protective Force, the first 
shock troops that would be thrown 
into the line on “M” Day. 

This year the Army received $120,- 
000,000 for equipment of this force 
of 450,000. This money will not be 


translated into actual guns and ma- | 


chinery for a year or so. 
the Army estimates that it will need 
an additional $60,000,000 to complete 


Even then, | 


the job of equipping this front-line | 


defense force with modern tools of 
war. 

When that task is done, .a start 
will be made on modernizing the 


zation Force, the second body of sol- 


' colors as soon after “M” Day as pos- 


sible. This force numbers about one 
million men, including the IPF. 
After the funds for equipment of 


this group are secured and the ma-_ 


teriel is manufactured and distrib- 


“DRILLING” INDUSTRY 
FOR SERVICE IN WAR 


News 


F war comes, this country will get 

a “dictator”, but not one cut to 

a European pattern. The Army now 

reveals that in case of war the na- 

tion’s industrial resources would be 
ruled by one man, 

Machinery for this one-man 
fuehrer of American industry al- 
ready is being set up, though no war 
threatens this country at present. 


_The new War Resources Board, just 


named, constitutes this machinery; 
its chairman would be the “dictator”. 

At WRB’s first meeting last week, 
Acting Secretary of War Louis John- 
son outlined the new. Board’s pres- 
ent task: supervising the 32-million- 
dollar program of industrial train- 
ing which the Army and Navy are 
carrying out. 

Its chairman, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., chairman of the board of 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
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| 1917 is being noted: 


. five other civilian members are ad- 


vising the Army and Navy on mobili- 
zation of this country’s economic re- 


sources for war and will report di- | 


rectly to. the President. 


The five other members are: Karl 
T. Compton, president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Walter 
S. Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.; Harold 
G. Moulton, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution; John Lee Pratt, di- 


rector of General Motors Corporation, | 
and Gen. Robert E. Wood, chairman) 


of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Col. Harry 


K. Rutherford, U. S. Army ordnance | 


officer, is secretary of the agency. 


Powers of Board 
In Event of War 


Come war, this Board will take on 
full executive powers. 

Ironclad authority to set prices, al- 
lot war orders, establish precedence 
of orders, choose factories for Gov- 


ernment orders, distribute supplies of » 


labor, raw materials and transpor- 
tation facilities may well be vested 
in its hands. This would be no dif- 
ferent from what happened during 
World War days when the War In- 


Baruch, had similar powers. 

One difference between now and 
For the first 
time in its history the United States 


_dustries Board, under Bernard M. | 


is drawing its blueprints for indus- | 
trial mobilization well in advance of 
_ any immediate war danger. 


But here again there is some 
precedent. Across the Atlantic, 
where war is more of an immediate 


concern, Great Britain and France 


have both created supreme industrial 
commands to speed up arms pro- 


| grams and, in event of war, to take 
charge of industrial mobilization. 


Though this civilian board has just 


been created by the United Staves, 
-jndustrial mobilization plans are al- 


ready well under way. The Army has 


_ prepared a cross-index of every vital 


industrial plant in the nation. Its 
files contain information on factories 
that can be turned to war-time pro- 
duction. Each plant is indexed ac- 


_eording to its capacity and availa- | 
' bility. Each plant, moreover, is in- | 
_spected regularly by Army officials. 


In addition, trial orders have gone 
out and are going out to many of 
these factories, 
training them on manufacture of 
about 10,000 items needed in war. 

Meanwhile, the Army Air Corps is 
pressing its own defense prepara- 
tions. Record peace-time orders for 

aircraft were placed recently. 


testing them and 


~—Harris & Ewing 


“IN TIME OF PEACE, PREPARE FOR WAR” 


The War Resources Board, named to outline plans for industrial 
mobilization in event of war, comprises: Frent row, left to right: 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton, President of the Brookings Institution; 
Acting Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison; Edward R. Set- 
tinius, Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
also of the War Resources Board; Louis Johnson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. Back row, left to right: Comdr. A. B. Anderson, 
Navy Liaison officer to the Board; Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Chief of Naval Operations; Dr. Karl T. Compton, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; John Lee Pratt, General 
Motors Corporation director; George C. Marshall, U. S. Chief of 
Staff ; and Col. H. K. Rutherford, Army Secretary to Board. 
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uted to armories and arsenals, then ¢ student officers use in their paper — 


the Army hopes to begin manufac- 
ture of modern reserve equipment 
Sufficient to start outfitting the sev- 
eral millions of men that might be 
called under a draft law. 

Thus it will be at best several years 
before the Army is fuly modernized. 

What is the situation now? 

As General Drum outlines it, the 
First Army is deficient in almost 
every type of material except tanks. 
By comparison with the “type 
army”, the school-book army which 


| 


maneuvers in Army classrooms, the 
First Army now maneuvering in the 


Northeastern United States is defi- | 


cient in the following percentages: 


French 75’s, a shortage of 38 per | 


cent from “type army” strength; 


155 mm. howitzers, shortage of 83 | 


per cent; anti-aircraft, shortage of 


57 per cent; automatic rifles, short- 


age of 57 per cent; machine guns, | 
| Shortage of 


67 per cent; trucks, 
Shortage of 83 per cent; personnel, 
shortage of 77 per cent. 


In other, words, while army offi- * ficers assert. 
cers are taught that an 


“army” 


numbers 321,475 men, the Army now | 
engaged in war games is only 75,116 | 


strong. 

‘The classic army of the West 
Point school room should have 25,752 
trucks, but the First Army this sum- 
mer has only 4,416. And so on, for 
other items of vital equipment. 


his First Army as an organization 
created overnight, almost out of 
thin air. Its high command simply 
did not exist until just prior to the 
maneuvers, and staff officers had to 
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But they do not con- 
ceal the fact that the American 
Army, even in a few years’ time, will 
not be on the same “ready-for-any- 
thing-at-the-drop-of-a-hat” footing 
as the armies of France, Germany 
and other European nations. 
Why this difference? 


There are two main reasons why 


Further, General Drum described | ‘1® United States does not plan for 


_ an Army of full war strength in time 


be borrowed from other Army units. | 


The only available aviation 
this summer’s maneuvers is observa- 
tion aviation, because the Air Corps 
is too busy with its expansion plans 
to lend personnel for bombing 
and pursuit planes. 

No heavy artillery is available for 
the Manassas and Plattsburg ma- 
neuvers, no anti-tank guns, only two 
anti-aircraft artillery regiments, no 
corps or army regular Chemical, 
Engineer, Signal, Motor, Medical or 
Supply units except two Signal bat- 
talions. 


Small Efficient Army 


Ready for Defense 


This is the kind of army that 
would be charged with a great de- 


fense responsibility if this country | 


ever decided to go to war on the side 
aggression by totalitarian nations. 


This, too, is the kind of army that 


defend the Monroe Doctrine, or to 
challenge Japanese expansion in the 


| Pacific Ocean. 


A few years’,time and a few more 


for. 


of peace. 


First, it is the Ariny’s belief that 
the American people want a small, 
well-trained initial force, ready for 
emergencies, but do not want or need 
to assume the expense of a great 
mass army. 


The Navy As Nation’s 


First Line of Defense 


Second, because of the geographic 
position of this continent, America’s 
first line of defense has always been 
and may long continue to be, the 
Navy. The preparedness of the 
Navy, for this reason, is much 
further along than that of the 
Army. The United States Navy, now 
concentrated in the Pacific, is a de- 
fense force capable of showing its 
full strength in battle at a few days’ 
notice. 

So unless the American people, 
through their representatives in 
Congress, decide to take over the job 


_ of policing the world with a sea and 
of Great Britain and France to halt 


land force, the Army plans to con- 
centrate on equipping and training 


a Small but efficient defense force. 
would be put to the test if this coun- | 


_ try ever were forced to take arms to | 


on a small Army, 
equipped, 


sizable appropriations from Congress | 


will make the Army a much more 
effective defense instrument, its of- 


This summer’s maneuvers are il- 
lustration of the fact that the Amer- 
ican people can still afford to rely 
Only partially 
even though—financially 
speaking—this country could prob- 
ably “afford” to pay-for a standing 


_ Army larger than any other in the 


world. 


EVEN THE LADIES LIKE 
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TO 


SAVE HORSEPOWER 


Elbow grease they call it. 


Not without reason, you'll agree, if you’ve ever wrestled 
with a bottle cap your wife couldn’t get off, either. 


So that’s another way Aluminum is saving a lot of 
power these days. Maybe you haven’t noticed particularly, 
because the packers have a way of covering up their shiny, 
easy-to-get-off Aluminum Seals with brilliant colors. 


The millions and millions of Aluminum Seals 


in 


common, everyday use tell every user of metal some 
mighty pertinent things about this versatile metal. 

It’s in the workability of Alcoa Aluminum that the 
closure makers find the answer to making caps that 
women can get off the bottle easily. They can design 


clever opening principles and details into caps, and 


then devise methods to get them on the bottle which 


would be impossible with other metals. The result 


is an ideal combination of perfect sealing and easy 


opening. 


Of course, seals made of Aluminum are naturals for 


use with food products and beverages, drugs and cos- 


metics. This pure metal is never toxic. It’s Friendly to 


Food. It does not rust. 


If you are a production man, or boss one, or work 


for one, you'll appreciate the real meaning of work- 


ability as a plus to all the other valuable things that 


Aleoa Aluminum offers. What we have learned about 


working Aluminum is at your service. Aluminum Company 
of America, 2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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The Question the Week: 
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Senator King 


Democrat. Utah: Chairman House 
Committee, District of Columbia, 


answers: 


E are today abandoning safe 

paths and lending an ear to 
Gangerous philosophies — political 
and economic, which, if followed, will 
further modify our form of govern- 
ment if it does not undermine genu- 
ine democratic institutions. 


No one can deny the gravitational 
forces operaiing in this Republic— 
forces (and I am repeating) whicn 
impinge upon personal liberty and 
undermine local self-government. 
Under the guise of what some per- 
sons call “liberalism,” which, after 
all, as they would practice it, is a 
form of reactionism, personal rights 
are being interfered with and a pow- 
erful national government estab- 
lished. 


The Label of “Tiberal”’ 


I have referred to some so-called 
“liberals” and have indicated that 


they are improperly labeled. There 


are reactionaries, calling themselves 
“liberals,” who believe in State so- 
cialism, or a deadly paternalism, and 


who are laboring to change our form | 


of government and convert the Re- 
public into a socialistic state. 


The American people today, per- | 


haps more than in the past, 


need | 


a definition and an understanding | 


of the word “liberty” and of the 
meaning of “liberalism.” 

We are prone to label persons, to 
put them into categories based upon 


Roosevelt, 


arbitrary and oftentimes fanciful | 


doctrinaire philosophies, and by 
repetition and thoughtless applica- 


tion, the very’meaning of the appli- | 
cation becomes warped. In my opin- | 


ion, no other label has been more 
frequently and improperly used than 
the word “liberal.” 

Some who oppose administration 
measures and policies are referred to 
in the press and elsewhere as “reac- 
tionaries.” They are labeled as con- 
servatives, as proponents of “laissez 
faire.’ Sometimes they are referred 
to as belonging to the “horse-and- 
buggy” days. 


Some False “‘Liberals”’ 


Many who support socialistic poli- 
cies, the aggrandizement of the Fed- 
eral Government, interference with 
individual liberty and the rights of 
the States, call themselves “liberals.” 
Some who are insisting upon chang- 
ing the form of the government, and 
controlling individual conduct, even 
though their policies make for the 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR KING 


destruction of our form of govern- 
ment and which would bring about 
State socialism, are pleased to call 
themselves “liberals.” 

They are not liberals, but defeat- 
ists and reactionaries. 


Senator Gillette 


Democrat, lowa; Member, Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, 


answers: 


EPLYING to your inquiry relative 
to whether or not I am in agree- 
ment with the views of President 


the next Democratic Presidential 


nominee should be a Liberal, may I 
make the following statement? : 
From the beginnifg of organized |. 
| society under law, those citizens of |. 
a nation who prospered best under | 
any one set of governmental condi- | 


tions naturally desired the continu- | 


ance of those conditions. 


_ found or believed the particular con- 
_ ditions to be discriminatory against 
them and their interests always ad- | 


vocated a change of conditions and 


a change of law. 


Reasons for Conflict 

The first group has always, in ef- 
fect, said, “Let things alone; we’re 
getting along fine as it is.” The sec- 
ond group says, in effect, “The other 
fellows have all the best of it under 
the present situation; let’s change 
the conditions and the rules.” 

We have called the first group 
conservatives, reactionaries, Tories, 
or similar names; we have cailied 
the second group liberals, radicals, 
leftists, or similar designations. 


The Democratic party in the 


Howard W. Smith 


Virginia Representative Heads 
House Committee to Investigate 
the Federal Labor Board 


. FEW moments before Congress 

adjourned August 5, 
Bunkhead announced that Howard 
W. Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, had 
been appointed chairman of the 
House committee of five to investi- 
gate the affairs of the National La- 
bor Relations Board. 

Then, in five 
rather frantic 
minutes,‘Judge” 
Smith, en- 
sconced behind 
his stiff - wing 
collar and flow- 
ing four-in-* 
hand, had to 
corral his com-} 
mittee col 
leagues, all of 
whom were fing- 
ering their 
home-bound railroad tickets, in or- 
der to make preliminary plans for 
the investigation. 

With so little time at their dis- 
posal, all that the committee mem- 
bers could decide upon was to meet 
on Sept. 7. 

In general, the 56-year-old com- 
mittee chairman believes that the 
people of the country should be gov- 
erned and regulated as little as pos- 
Sible. Specifically, in regard to la- 
bor legislation; he speaks of his own 
record as follows: 

“I voted for the Anti-Injunction 
Act, the Social Security Act, the 
long-and-short-haul bill, the Rail- 
road Retirement Act on every occa- 
§i0n when it was before the House, 
and other measures of vita! interest 
to labor. 

“I voted against the Guffey Coal 
Act, which did not affect a single 
laborer in my district except to raise 
the price of every ton of coal he 
bought, and incidentally raise the 


Price to every other consumer of 
coal. 


Rep. H. W. Smith 


>> 


+ 


Speaker | 


' that his young, 


“I voted against the Wage-Hour + 


Act, knowing that it would work un- 
told injustice and hardship on small 
industries, on unorganized workers, 
and on many branches of agricul- 
tural pursuits.” 

Rep. Smith has béen a banker, 


Congressman. 

Born at Broad Run, Va., in 1833, 
he was educated at Bethel Military 
Academy and at the University of 
Virginia. Having received a B. L. de- 
gree from the latter in 1903, he was 
admitted to the bar the next year. 
For the next 18 years, Mr. Smith 
practiced law in Virginia. 

During the World War, he served 
as assistant general counsel to the 
Alien Property Custodian, and from 


| 1918 to 1922 he was Commonwealth's 


attorney of Alexandria, Va. In 1922 
Mr. Smith gave up his law practice 
to accept appointment as judge of 
the Corporation Court of Alexandria; 
six years later he became judge of 


Those who | 


recently expressed, that | 


SHOULD DEMOCRATIC PARTY NOMINATE 


ing members of the party. 


New Deal? 


The “President’s warning to the Young Democrats of 
America that a choice of a conservative standard bearer 
in 1940 would be fatal to the party’s future has excited 
wide discussion as to the extent such a view is held by lead- 


To obtain a consensus of their views, The United States 
News addressed to Democratic leaders this question: 
Do you agree, or disagree, with the view of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that the next Democratic Presidential 
nominee should be a liberal, prepared to carry on the 


Answers received are presented herewith. Others will be 
published in the issue of August 28. 


United States has always been the + 


medium for political expression of 
the groups of our citizens who ask 
for their constitutional rights of 
equality of opportunity and equality 
under law, without discrimination of 
any kind. 

Our party must continue to be the 
political agency through which our 
voters who believe in the doctrine of 


—Underwood & Underwood | 
SENATOR GILLETTE 


the greatest good for the greatest 
number, decentralized control and 
full privilege to live and work under 
the exact conditions that pertain to 
every other ‘citizen, so far as oppor- 
tunity is concerned, can best present 
their views for translation into leg- 
islative expression. 

That is what I understand to be 
the American view of liberalism. It 
has been traditional Democratic pol- 
icy and, in my sincere opinion, must 
continue to be so. * 


i 


People the Week 


year ago, when, for the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, he served 
as trial examiner during the hearing 
of Richard Whitney, former New 
York Stock Exchange president, who 
is now in Sing Sing Penitentiary. Mr. 


Clark later drafted the report deal- | 
farmer, lawyer, and judge, as well as | 
figured in Mr. Whitney's downfall. 


the 16th Judicial Circuit of Virginia. | 


Judge Smith ran for Congress in 
4 

1930, was elected, 

in the House ever since. 


Samuel O. Clark 


Former Investigator for SEC 
Becomes Assistant Attorney 
General to Handle Tax Cases 


URING the past seven months, 
since he became Attorney Gen+ 
era, Frank Murphy has so remodeled 
the general staff of the Department 
of Justice that it is said he can hold 


and has remained | 


ing with the trading practices that 


A native of Connecticut, Mr. Clark 
received his education at Yale Uni- 
versity, at three different times. In 
1921 he was graduated from Sheffield 
Scientific School; later he spent a 
year at the Yale Graduate School; in 


1928 he was graduated from the Yale | 
_ the party must hang together or lose 


Law School, magna cum laude, 
standing at the top of his ¢ci2°s. 
After he had 


received his law 
jegree, Mr. Clark 
hung out his 
shingle first in 
New York, then 
in Connecticut, 
becoming af 
member of the 
bar in both 3 
States. 
From 1928 
through 1934 he 
was associated S. O. Clark, Jr. 
with New York and New Haven law 


| firms. 


_ Service as chief attorney for the | 


a staff meeting Knowing that every | 


man present is either a personal ap- 
pointee or a man in whom he has 
full confidence, Mr. Murphy believes 
talented, energetic 
Staff is the best in the history of the 
Department of Justice. 

One of the reasons for the Attor- 
ney General’s confidence is the re- 
cent appointment of 39-year-old 
Samuel O. Clark, Jr., to be Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the 
department's ‘tax division. 

Mr. Clark gained prominence a 


Dropping his law practice in 1934, 


Charles Michelson 


Washington, D. C.; Director of 
Publicity, Democratic National 
Committee, 


answers: 


6¢RF WE nominate conservative can- 

didates or lip-service candi- 
dates, on a straddlebug platform,” 
said President Roosevelt in his re- 
cent letter to the Young Democrats 
convention, “I personally, for my 
owen self-respect and because of my 
long service to, and belief in, lib- 
eral democracy, will find it impos- 
sible to have any active part in such 
an unfortunate suicide of the old 
Democratic party.” 


That sounds like what we used to 
describe in grammar school as a 
“simple declarative sentence,” 
the Republicans are reading into it 
all sorts of hidden meanings and 
implications. 


it. The President announced three 


but | 


it is something which 
There is nothing startling about | 


country a Conservative administra- 
tion—a Republican administration 
under a Democratic label.’ In season 
and out of season he has proclaimed 
the same principles. How then 
could he actively support candidates 
and a platform that took precisely 
the opposite course from that to 
which he is committed? 

What sort of speeches could he 
make; what manner of appeal could 
he address to his fellow Democrats 
to do exactly what he had always 
warned them against doing? 

I wonder if any of the Republi- 
cans expected Franklin Roosevelt to 
proclaim that he would positively 
support a reactionary candidate on 
a pussy-footing platform? 

(In response to the Question of 
the Week, Mr. Michelson authorized 
the foregoing as his answer). 


Mrs. Emma Guffey 
Miller 
Slippery Rock, Pa.; Vice Chairman, 
Democratic National Committee, 


answers: 


EPLYING to your inquiry whetiner 

I agree with President Roose- 

velt that the next Democratic nomi- 

nee should be a liberal prepared to 

carry forward the New Deal, my an- 
swer is an unqualified YES! 


While I realize that persons of | 
labeiled | 


varying opinions may be 
Democrats, the roots of the Demo- 
cratic Party are imbedded deep in 
Jeffersonian political philosophy. 


& Ewing 
SENATOR LOGAN 


day provided its original intent of 
progress and liberty for all is: main- 
tained. 

The New Deal under President 
Roosevelt is of the very essence of 
Jeffersonianism and the very soul of 
liberalism. Therefore, no true Demo- 
crat would want to see any one but a 
liberal nominated by the party in 
1940. 

The Republican party whose lead- 
ership still clings to the Hamiltonian 


| concept will naturally nominate a 


Unlike the Hamiltonian philosophy | 


of class rule and special privilege, 
the. Jeffersonian principles presup- 


tory or arch conservative which has 
been its custom since its beginnings 
with but two exceptions, Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Aside from our Democratic ideals, 
why then should we Democrats make 


_ the political mistake of nominating | 


pose a rule of the people for the | 


benefit of all. 
porary, nothing expedient about it; 
is timeless, 
changeless and everlasting which 


There is nothing tem- | 


may be fitted to the necessity of the | 


the same type of candidate as the 
Republicans. 


A reactionary or conservative can- | 
didate will only bring us defeat and | 
retard liberalism; a liberal candi- 


date will keep us 
further the New Deal. 


in power and 


A NEW DEAL LIBERAL FOR PRESIDENT? 


months ago that the party courted , 


defeat if it attempted to give the | Senator Logan 


Democrat, Kentucky; Chairman. 
Senate Committee on Claims, 


answers: 


i me say that I do not think 

there is the slightest probabi!- 
ity that the Democratic Party or any 
other party will go conservative 
next year. 

In fact, there are almost no con- 
servatives in the Senate, and I judge 
that the Senators fairly represent 
the views of their constituents. 

Nearly everyone belonging tx 
either party in the Senate would 
resent being called a conservative in 
the sense of that term meaning a 
return to the old days. The dis- 
agreement is not over the policies 
but over the methods of achieving 
them. 

I do agree with the President that 


the next Democratic candidate ought. 


to be a liberal, and that he should 
be, prepared to carry forward the 
New Deal,sbut I believe that every- 
one admits that there are many cor- 
rections in the processes of the New 
Deal which are needed. 

I shall be satisfied with whomso- 
ever the Democratic Party nomi- 
nates, and I believe the choice of 
that party, in convention assembled 
will win in 1940. 


Governor Townsend 


Democrat, of Indiana, 


answers: 


HAVE long maintained that the 
Democratic Party must nomi- 
nate liberal candidates and adopt 
liberal platforms as a matter of 
practical politics. 
America needs a liberal’ party to 


| protect the welfare of the workers, 


the farmers, and the small shop- 
keepers. 


A symposium of views of members , tical machine based on patronage, to + 


of national and State political party | 


committees was presented by THE | 
UNITED States NEws in answer to 
these questions: 

“What would be the effect on party | 
conventions of a law barring active 
participation by Federal officehold- 
ers coming under the Hatch Act, 
restrictions? 

“Do you feel that the Hatch Act, 
seeking political reform by limiting 
activities of Federal officeholders, 
will be successful?” 

Answers to these questions were 
printed in the issues of July 31, Aug. 
7 and Aug. 14. Additional answers 
are presented herewith. 


John Thurston 


Evanston, Ill.; Department of 
Political Science, College of 
Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
University, 


answers: 
AGREE with Mr. Arthur Krock of 
the New York Times that the im- 
mediate effect of the Hatch Bill on 
party conventions may be less than 


been expected. The President’s 
_ power to force his renomination or | 
_ prescribe the nomination of his suc- 


cessor is based on party allegiance— 


office—and on the fact that the state 


| appropriations, for public works as 


well as jobs. 


_ officeholders cannot attend the Con- 
_ vention will not materially lessen the 
| Strength of these factors. 


Mr. Clark entered the Government | 


SEC’s Protective ‘Committee Study, 


commission under the chairmanship 
of the present Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas to investigate 
“protective and reorganization com- 
mittees” to safeguard the rights of 
investors in corporate reorganiza- 
tions, 

During 1937 and 1938 the young 
attorney was in charge of the Pro- 
lective Committee Study, supervis- 
ing the preparation of its reports to 
Congress. 

In July, 1938, Mr. Clark was ap- 
pointed director of the SEC's reor- 
ganization division. It was 


from | 


there that he answered the call of | 
General Murphy. 


This is not to say, however, that 
the Hatch Bill will not have far- 
reaching effects. Whatever the mo- 
tives of Congress in passing it, 
whether to try to prevent President 
Roosevelt’s renomination or not, the 
momentous fact remains that the bill 


_ prohibits any officer or employee of 


the executive branch of the United 
States, except those who determine 
policy— 


political campaigns.” 
To anyone familiar with the his- 
tory of the Federal “machine” since 


| Jackson's day, this is revolutionary. 


The state and local organizations 
have been closely bound to the na- 
tional by patronage, but patronage 
was desired by these organfations 


_ toa large degree because it furnished 


them workers to do the necessary 
chores of politics and gave them 
means of manipulating political bar- 
gains. Of course, patronage also 
made some votes. It underlay the 
whole American political system. 
The question now is whether the 
Hatch Bill may not tend to knock 
the props out from under the poli- 


_ point of appointing a political fol- | 


make national politics less depend- 
ent on spoils, and to raise the stand- 
ards. of the administrative service. 
If an official! cannot participate in 
politics, he will have to give his at- 


tention to his work. And what is the | 


_ lower to a job if he can’t continue to 
do political jobs for his sponsor? 


Why not appoint a qualified person 
tc begin with? 

The point is that the Hatch Bill 
tends to make patronage ineffective. 


_It might be argued that the state 


| is 


and local political organizations are | 
_ indebted to the President—in the old 
_ days for jobs, now, with lump sum 


The fact that national | 


presumably only a few top | 
offcials—from taking 


tale part in political management or in 
an organization established by the 5e ri 


“any active | 


escaped attention in the general ex- | 


and local organizations would become 
more independent of national con- 
trol, but I think this would be a mis- 
interpretation. Rather I think the 
Hatch Bill is another step toward 
something that is inevitable in mod- 
ern society—a government and a 
political system free from patronage. 
We are tending in that direction be- 
cause we must. 


Evils of Patronage 


It is hard enough to administer | 


the vast mechanism of today’s gov- 
ernment with the best men available. 
It will be impossible to administer 
it much longer under a patronage 
system. And it is too costly. At the 
same time there is a definite ten- 


dency for people to organize and | 
_ vote on the basis of issues, and this 


based on patronage. 
The Hatch Bill may or may not 


incompatible with organization — 


be strictly observed—although I am | 
inclined to think it will be rather | 


well obeyed—but these tendencies 
and forces cannot be stayed. 

After all, it is high’ time that we 
realized that government exists to 
serve the general welfare and that 
the social function of political par- 


tion of our social problems accept- 
able to the majority. 
ernment nor parties exist for the 
purpose of private gain. Young 
democracies tend to forget the truth 
of the principles in their haste for 
wealth, and we still retain many of 
our pioneer customs and vulgarities. 

But we are learning, of necessity. 
I am enough of an idealist to be- 
lieve that one of the major reasons 


for the passage of the Hatch Bill was | 
the belief by many Congressmen that | 


the bill was for the good of the na- 
tion. 
One part of the bill seems to have 


citement. That is the provision that 


no person employed by the national | 
of | 


government may be a member 
“any political party or organization 
Which advocates the overthrow of 
our constitutional form of govern- 
ment in the United States.” Presum- 
ably this means “forcible over- 
throw” and probably the Bill of 
Rights requires such an interpreta- 
tion. But the language of the bill 
is unfortunately ambiguous. 


Neither gov- 


Reno, Nev.; Member, 
Republican National Committee, 


answers: 


UT here where the air is clear and 


CAN THE HATCH LAW ‘REFORM’ POLITICS? 


we can see objects at consider- | 
able distances we do not have the | 
| Federal officials. 


folk-lore of fairies, brownies, pixies, 
and goblins that is prevalent in cli- 
mates given to mists and fogs which 
play upon the imagination. 

So we are not particularly beguiled 
by the Hatch Bill. It seems to be 
just another “Noble Experiment” 
and will result in widespread boot- 
leg politics. Those who believe that 
any such enactment can prevent 
politicians from doing politics should 
sit in the meadow with Ferdinand 
and sniff at the flowers. 

It is, however, a step in the right 
direction. The desired result will 
eventually be obtained by an honest 
Civil Service law. 

It is hard to see how it will have 


any important effect on party con- | 


ventions or bring about noteworthy 
political reforms. 


Joseph W. Tolbert 


Ninety Six, S$. C.; Member, 
Republican National Committee; 
Chairman, Republican State 
Committee Since 1900, 


answers: 
N MY opinion a law barring active 
participation by Federal office- 
holders according to provisions of 
the Hatch Bill would have a whole- 


“ieee | some effect on the body politic. 
ties is to help find a working solu- | 


Such legislation would eliminate 
appointment of over-zealous 
partisans in all political parties. It 
would place positions of honor and 
trust on a higher plane, where char- 


+ 


. does for the United States at large 
LesterD.Summerfield* 


| State the results will be far-reach- 


what the Oregon statute did for that 


ing, and beneficial 
politic. 

Frequently party conventions have 
been dominated by Federal office- 
holders and as a result the ablest 
men have been sacrificed for less 
capable candidates to please the 


to the body 


Legislation that will assure a fair, 
square deal for all candidates and 
that will guarantee the American 
people a fair, square deal at the bal- 
lot box in every precinct in the 
United States will have a most bene- 
ficial effect on the body politic in 
all sections of our country. 


A. T. Hannett 


Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
Member, Democratic 
National Committee, - 


answers: 


EFERRING to your letter and the 
two questions set forth: 
Question No. 1: 


In my judgment, the law barring 
participation by Federal office-hold- 
ers coming under the Hatch Bill will 
have very little effect on the resul's 
of national conventions to nominate 
President and Vice-President. The 
officials who have heretofore wielded 
the most political influence from 
that group are the United States 
Marshal, United States Attorney, ana 
Collector of Internal Revenue. These 
officers, not only in New Mexico, bu! 
in other States, feel that they owe 


| their appointments \to the United 


acter, integrity and efficiency would | 
be the criterion for appointment to | 


Federal offices. 
and henchmen of different candi- 
dates would be eliminated from ap- 
pointment. 
would be greatly improved. Per- 
nicious activity in politics would be 
curbed by appointment of a higher 
class of officials. 

It would have a far-reaching ef- 
fecl on Federal officials both in the 
different States and in the Depart- 
ments in Washington, D. C. 

The Hatch Bill 
far-reaching political reforms. 
eral officeholders hav 


Fed- 
e, in the main, 


controlled party conventions in most 


of the States. 

A Siate law similar to the Hatch 
Bill was passed in the State of Ore- 
gon thirty-one years ago, and the 
Oregon statute has had a_ very 
beneficial effect on political condi- 
tions in Oregon. 


The ward heelers | 


The Federal personnel | 


should result in | 


States Senators and Congressmen, 
and turn to them for guidance and 
throw their support, as a rule, be- 
hind the wishes of the Congressional 
group. In other words, they give 
credit to the Congressional influence 
rather than the Presidential or Ex- 
ecutive influence which makes the 
actual appointment. 


Question No. 2: 


I think the Hatch Bill most excé!- 
lent so far as it eliminates politics 
in relief jobs and it thoroughly co’- 
ers the situation the way it should 
be covered. 


As to limiting the activities of Fed- 
eral office-holders, it will simp-y 
make the Federal office-holder more 
independent, more difficult to con- 
trol, and will have a tendency to per- 
petuate him in office free from re- 
sponse to the particular Senator of 
Congressman who brought about his 
appointment, and as the years ro} 
on this effect will become more 
marked as the personai relations be- 
tween a Senator who has secured the 


appointment passes into history and 


If the Hatch Bill - 


a new Senator comes in. 
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Unfinished Business of Congress: 


+ HOUSING: AN 800-MILLION-DOLLAR PLAN FOR 1940 + 


TEXT year—or earlier—Congress 
\ will have to reconsider its vote | 
shelving the $800,000,000 housing bill. | 

By elbowing aside the President’s 
request for a doubled authorization 
for slum-clearance projects, the 
House of Representatives Only post- 
poned decision on the future of the 


— 


Congress says “no to 
White House housing pro- 


gram, but the housing _ and Hawaii. Doubling USHA’s lend- written in the grim totals of next did not. She looked about her and her first words were: te 
| _ ing power would have permitted con- | Winter's unemployment figures. “My! What lovely curtains!” Fs 
problem lingers on. Ques- ‘struction of an additional 18,000 ia 
tions Congress will face. dwelling units. Housing and Jobs 
The need, however, according to . 
Government's entire low-rent hous- Government economists. is far For the Unemployed 
OV is | 
ng program. greater than even this number of Employment on housing projects 


The housing bill was blocked as 
adjournment approached, a casualty 
of the last-minute stampede for 
economy. It went down with the 
much larger lend-spend plan, of 
which it was a part. 

Yet that does not mean that Con- 
gress will be able to repudiate—or 
even will want to repudiate—the en- 
tire idea of building houses to rent 
at low rates to people in the lowest 
“one-third” of the national income | 
scale. 


Measure Will Come 


Before House Again 


Under parliamentary rules, the | 
housing expansion bDiil will remain | 
on the House calendar and the ques- 
tion of passing it will arise next ses- | 
sion for action by the members who | 
refused, in the preadjournment jam, | 
to consider it. The Senate already | 
has passed it and when the House | 
acts will either accept House amend- | 
ments or consider it in conference. 

When housing comes up on. 
agenda before Congress at its next 
session, lawmakers will have to con- 
sider the same set of conditions | 
among the nation’s poorest-housed | 
third as they considered when the 
bill was first studied. 


& 


—Wide World 


A CHICAGO EXAMPLE OF MODEL LOW-COST HOUSING 


Although Congress failed to approve the President’s request for 
800 million dollars more for slum-clearance projects, developments 
undertaken under the present program are rapidly being com- 
pleted. This project, named after Jane Addams, famous social 
worker, will take the place of some of Chicago’s worst slum areas. 


Unlike the Home Owners’ Loan + 
dis- 


Corporation, which relieves 
tressed home owners, and the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority, which in- 
Sures mortgages to get private capi- 
tal into home construction, USHA 
is a slum-clearance measure and, 
secondarily, a step to provide more 
employment in the building trades. 


USHA raises its funds through 


Sale of bonds guaranteed by the. 


Federal Government 
up to 90 per cent of a project’s cost, 
the local housing authority being re- 
quired to raise the other 10 per cent. 


_ The local authority also issues bonds 


to cover the cost of its project, giv- 


bonds to USHA and selling the re- 
mainder elsewhere. 

Security for the local bonds is 
USHA’s contract to make annual 
contributions to reduce rents on the 


and can loan | 


project. 
butions are in one sense rent sub- 
Ssidies and, in another sense, consti- 
tute debt service payments. They 
are vital to the low-rent plan. 
Congressmen will be reminded that 
the United States Housing Adminis- 
tration, told by Congress in 1937 to 
go ahead and lend $800,000,000 to lo- 
cal housing authorities for slum- 
clearance projects, had to stop lend- 
ing and earmarking funds when the 
650-million-dollar mark was reached. 
This is because Congress authorized 
USHA to make annual rent contribu- 
tions as a subsidy to tenants and set 


~ aside 28 million dollars for this pur- 
ing a maximum of 90 per cent of the | 


pose. USHA found out that 28 mil- 
lion dollars in rent contributions 
would cover only the 321 million dol- 
lars in loan contracts already made 
and 329 million already earmarked— 


* USHA is asking for authority to far under the housing program to 


| 


| proposed dwellings indicates. 


Thus these annual contri- | 


—— 


sign rent contribution contracts for 
45 million more dollars. This would 
permit earmarking of the remaining 
150 million dollars and of 800 million 
new dollars, a total low-rent housing 
fund of 1,600 million dollars. 


Congressmen will be reminded also 
that USHA’s first 800 million will 
provide about 160,000 dwelling units 
in some 140 projects in 198 localities 
of 22 States, the District of Columbia 


Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics Isador 
Lubin has told the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee that 4,- 
000,000 dwelling units in the country 
are either unfit for human habita- 
tion or in need of major repairs. 


Next year, Congress will be asked | 


also to recall that five States en- 
acted legislation in 1939 making 


them eligible for USHA loans. There | 


are not sufficient funds, however, to 
supply these newcomers, and unless 
Congress authorizes more lending 
power for USHA the late-voting 
States will be penalized. 


Attack on Slums 
Is Barely Begun 
ticipating in 


USHA: help have only begun to at- 
tack their slum-removal problem. 


| Funds so far available to USHA have 


made only small inroads into the 


attack the unfit, substandard rural 
home. The failed housing bill 
contained provision for a 200-mil- 
lion-dollar onslaught on the rural 
housing problem, a first step toward 
a decentralized approach to the prob- 
lem of the substandard rural dwel- 
ling unit, using Fedoral aid. 


Perhaps the strongest reminder to 
lawmakers that the housing question 
has not been fully answered will be 


with the money now available is 
scheduled to reach a peak of about 
160,000 jobs next March, and then 
drop sharply. By mid-summer of 
1941 the employment rolls on USHA 
housing projects will be down to a 
mere 20,000. Administrator Nathan 
Straus points out, however, that a 
grant of an additional $800,000,000 
would keep these workers on the 
employed list. The doubled authori- 
zation would create a steadily ex- 
panding number vf jobs until a peak 
of 240,000 was reached early in 1941. 
Then there would be a gradual de- 


 ¢iline. 


So Congress will certainly be re- 


minded of what its vote snubbing 
the housing bill means in terms of 
Slum. dwellers, in terms of States and 
In addition, many localities par- | 


slum-clearance with | 


towns anxious for projects and in 
terms of jobs. 


All three groups affected—slum 
dwellers, State and town adminis- 


trations, construction workers—have 


—over-congested areas of many cities. 
From this stems strong local pres- | 


sure for more housing projects, 
hence a need for more USHA funds. 


Another point of unfinished busi- 
ness for Congress to recall at its 


a total of about 650 million dollars. ! next session: little has been done so 


political power,..and therefore a 


voter’s interest in the housing pro-° 


gram. 
That is why the housing bill is de- 


scribed as one piece of unfinished 


Congressional business that probably 
will receive quick attention next ses- 
sion, 


~ 


“WHEN YOU LIKE CIGARETTE THE WAY LIKE CAM 
MIGHTY NICE GET MORE PUFFS PER 


—__- sayS Owen Harding, Veteran Maine Guide 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


++¢+THE FEMININE MIND is keen for detail and this fact 


was nobly borne out in Pittsburgh, Pa., when a lady 
driver somehow managed to drive her car off the road, 
plumb through the side of a house and smack into the 
living room. Did she say: “Excuse me!”? ... No, she 


ONE OF THE SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD 
recently came out of Jersey City when a truck over- 
turned and a ton of candy caramel bars was strewn far 
and wide over the street. At the time, the driver climbed 
out and ruefully surveyed the wreck, with not a soul 
near at hand to offer condolences. But in a few minutes 
a mob of 200 children seemingly sprang out of the 
ground and indulged in frantic salvage before the ar- 
rival of the police. In other words, sweets to the fleet! 


+++ A THEORY HAS BEEN THROWN AT US and we 


think the theorist has something there. This driver 
suggests that when approaching a crowd of ‘children, or 
others, playing in the street, bright lights will draw 
attention to your car more quickly than tootling your 
klaxon. While sound can be heard, its direction is uncer- 
tain, he states positively, but even in broad daylight, 
your bright lights will focus the gaze directly on your 
car. 


+++ A SAMPLE CASE WAS SNITCHED | from a parked car in 


Pueblo, Col., and it’s a pity we all couldn’t have been around 
when the burglar opened up his loot. The car belonged to a 
corset salesman ... so you might say that the: miscreant pulled 
a whale-boner that time. You and I might be amused at his pre- 
dicament ... but of corset wasn’t funny to him. Beg poddin. 


+++ SPEED LIMITS ARE DUE TO GO UP in ten States, we're 


given to understand. Four of them have set the whizz 
standards at sixty, one at fifty-five, four more at fifty and 
the tenth State has raised the ante to forty-five miles per. 
We have a dreadful suspicion, SENATOR, that when you 
boys begin upping figures so nonchalantly, you're under the 
mistaken impression that you're dealing with gasoline tax 
legislation instead of speed limits. Or are we just guessing 
wrong? 


“4 * 


Coprright, 1989, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. 0. > 
Recent impartial scientific 
laboratory tests of 16 of the eh ie gh 
largest-selling brands show— 
A dashing young fellow named Tim 

By burning 25% slower than the aver- Drove his car with a great deal of vim. ‘es 
age of the 15 other of the largest-selling Said he: “I’m renowned pi A 
For covering the ground.” 
Vv 
P95 os But alas, now the ground covers him! 
CAMELS were found to contain MORE TO- 
BACCO BY WEIGHT th h f . 
bimsetiimewines +++ WORRIED ABOUT AN APPARENT OIL-LEAK, a Columbus, 
Ind., lady stopped by the side of a road and put in an emer- 
gency call for a garage mechanic. The fixer-upper arrived 
THAN THE AVERAGE TIME. OF THE 15 on the scene promptly but his investigation revealed that 
Te OTHER OF THE LARGEST-SELLING two pounds of butter, placed in the car and forgotten, had 
e BRANDS! By burning 25% slower, on the aver- melted and started dripping. It seems improbable that the 
age, Camels give smokers the equivalent of 5 mechanic carried a loaf of bread in his kit, so we suppose 
Poem EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! the butter was just 100% wasted. 
- _ In the same tests, CAMELS HELD THEIR 
ASH FAR LONGER than the average time 
‘ Le Oe $f Poe for all che other brands, ++4 YOU PAY LESSthan half the 1926 price for gasoline today, ex- 
clusive of tax, and one of the reasons why you do is the straight- 


: ee . line production system in use by most major petroleum companies, 


(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Se ee ae with efficiency in that industry, so the straight-line routing of 
4 ‘ petroleum from well to consumer is the most efficient and hence 
the cheapest way to produce gasoline and oil. Keeping costs of 
production and distribution low calls for real cooperation between 
eS i, «$i the oil fields, the pipelines and tankers, the refineries, the truck 
distributors, bulk plants and service stations. Every step must 
it Oe not too much for slack times, and so that oil supplies flow evenly 
- throughout the nation. If the functions of production and dis- 
+++ AN “ALLIGATOR” IS A PERSON, according to 
| “swing” jargon, who just stands motionless in front 
ne ve | flintown, Pa., an alligator is an animal who doesn’t ae 
care where he takes a nap. A real live one, evidently ar 
jolted out of a passing carnival truck, pillowed its head Bt 
ne rrr on a highway on the outskirts of the town, oblivious ‘ee 
ag a or unconcerned about a traffic jam a quarter of a mile Be | 
ve long that resulted from his siesta. There’s a candidate a 
ld for a ‘Who's Zoo on American Highways”! 
OWEN HARDING, who knows the woods, streams, and portages of Observe the way your cigarette burns. Recent impartial laboratory find- ae 
de his native Maine country like a book, also proves a good guide on ciga- ings confirm the experience of Camel smokers. Camels are known to a 
: iveri ily to smoker n > = 
rette quality, as he shares his favorite brand with Mr. and Mrs. Clifford burn — per and +++ YOU’D NATURALLY EXPECT SAND in Death Val- 
re Stanford, from down in New York City. “Camels are a longer-burning more puffs per pack. And a e ew : e a the mild, ripe goo oe ley but a contributor tells us of something he saw there - 
n- cigarette,” Owen says, “ and that means more smokin’ for my money. It of finer, more expensive tobaccos, drawn from the largest treasure © that surprised him...and us. A gas pump plumb in . b . 
- means, too, that Camels taste cooler... milder. Puff for puff, Camels put choice tobaccos ever gathered in one place. Camels are the quality ciga- the middle of that torrid waste! “Scotty’s Castle,” fa- .* 
ae more pleasure in smoking and a big extra measure of it.” rette every smoker can afford. miliar to nearly all of us, is the locale and there thirsty ss 
= gas tanks drink their fill. We can’t get everywhere in 
‘oll : Penny for penny your best C1gar ette buy this great country of ours, much as we'd like to... ie 
oor that’s why we depend on you to keep us posted as to We : 
Des what’s what from New York to Frisco. And you 
| needn’t write more than a short note... addressed, of 
LONG-BURNING COSTLIER TOBACCOS | 
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DID SOMEBODY MENTION “STRADDLE-BU 


‘ 


GS”? 


ON A BUDGET OF FIVE BILLION 


Cartoonist Shoemaker in the Manchester (N. H.) Union 


‘+ 


FIRM attitude toward the government of * 
Mexico on the expropriation of oil lands, | 
some owned by Americans, is shown by all news- | 
papers which comment on the recent statement | 
on the issue by Sumner Welles, Under Sec- 
retary of State. | 
All the editors emphasize the conclusion that, | 
while Mexico, under international law, is en- 
titled to seize such resources, it faces the obli- 
gation to pay for the property. 

‘The position taken by Mr. Welles is that in 
the absence of Mexican ability to pay, a board 
should be appointed to maintain production, 
with three members appointed by the Mexican 
government and three by the oil companies, with 
three neutrals. 

“Mr. Welles’ warning,” states the St. Paul | 
Pioneer Press (Ind.), “is the first trace of an | 
active determination to protect American prop- 
erty rights against arbitrary confiscation.” | 

“The chief irritant in the situation,” accord- 
ing to the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “is Mex- | 
ico’s failure to demonstrate how and when she | 
will compensate for the seized properties.” 


jeopardy.” 


THE MEXICAN OIL ISSUE + 


Mexico's failure to give adequate attention 
to the “solemn obligation to compensate the in- 
jured parties” is emphasized by the New York 
Sun (Ind.), with the further comment that “in 
the exchange of notes Washington has been 
firmly insistent, and Mexico has been elusive 
and argumentative to the point of insolence.” 


“There is no guarantee,” contends the Jersey 
City Journal (Ind.), “that the nine-man board 
would operate the properties at a _ profit. 
Furthermore, the companies, like anybody else, 
naturally look to their home government, for 
whose support they have paid millions in taxes, 
to defend their interests.” 

“If the State Department becomes convinced,” 
advises the New York Times (Dem), “that the 
Mexican government is not in position to make 
‘adequate and effective compensation,’ then its 


_ only realistic course is to insist on the return 


of the properties to their American owners. 
If we continue to temporize, the position of 
American investments not merely in Mexico 


but in other countries may be place? in 


Message That 


| THE DEMOCRATS 


AT CROSS-ROADS, 
EDITORS SAY 


| Democratic party must expect a show- 
down between New Dealers and Conserva- 


tives as a result of President Roosevelt's 


message to the Pittsburgh convention of Young 
Democrats, demanding a liberal candidate and 
a liberal platform in 1940, according to a ma- 
jority of commenting newspapers. The larger 
number, some two to one, believe the differences 
can be compromised within party lines; the 
smaller percentage predict a destructive party 
split. 


“A spirit of challenge 
to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 
1940,” is seen by the New 
York Sun (Ind.), which 


May Be Viewed 
In Two Lights 


declares: 


“This may be taken as a bid or a bolt, or 
both. Those who do not believe that the con- 
vention will be able to find any practicable can- 
didate, other than the President, reflecting the 
Roosevelt philosophy will regard it as a bid. 
Those who believe that the convention will not 
dare to renominate Mr. Roosevelt will view it 
as a threat of a bolt.” 


“The President’s pronouncement seems to be 
assurance that there will be three political 
groups at work in 1940,” concludes the Knox- 
ville Journal (Ind.). 


“The Democratic party’s 1940 chances of 
electing any candidate,” states the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press (Ind.), “after President Roose- 
velt has ‘taken a walk’ out of the campaign, 
would be almost exactly zero.” 


“A certainty about the message,’ concludes 
the Detroit News (Ind.), “is that it is alto- 
gether welcome to the Republicans. Among 
Democrats, the third-term movement receives 
an impetus. 


“Although events until next June may change 
the situation, the prospect already seems fixed 
that, himself excepted, the liberal the President 
could fully indorse must be one with little or 
no following of his own. , 


“In the light both of the past and the present 
circumstances, it is highly improbable that an 
American political convention will follow Pres- 
idential dictation in behalf of a candidate of 
that kind.” 


“The way of victory for the Democrats,” ad- 
vises the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
(Dem.), “is the way of liberalism. This does 
not mean that on every plan and policy there 
must be agreement with the Adauiniatretion.” 


“Mr. Roosevelt does 
well,” states the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer 
(Dem.), “to emphasize 
3 his achievements. But no 
review of this Administration can be fair or 
adequate which omits consideration of long- 
continued red ink financing and the penalties 
inevitable unless it is speedily checked. The 
Young Democrats must hear of this from other 
sources, if at all. Concerning it the President 
chooses to remain inarticulate.” 

“It can be taken for granted,” says the Hart- 
ford Times (Dem.), “that while the convention 
will very likely wish to move the party position 
to the right, it will have no desire to slap the 
President in the face. It wants his support in 
the campaign, even if it does not want him to 
control either the nomination or party policies.” 

“The President,” it is pointed out by’ the 
Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), “demands a 
platform that specifically indorses the party’s 
record under the Administration and a candi- 
date who sincerely believes in the principles 
and objectives of its policies.” 


*““Rule or Ruin”’ 
Policy, Says 
Western Editor 


The Spectre 
Of Deficiency 
May Yet Arise 


“Roosevelt exhibits 
characteristic rule or ruin 
policy,” charges’ the 
Pueblo (Colo.) Star- 
Journal (Ind.), while the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram (Dem.) makes the 
comment: 

“There still appears a chance, overlooked by 
both Mr. Roosevelt and his opposition, for a 
middle-of-the-road policy in 1940. This policy 
was outlined in the President's first message to 
Congress last January, when he stated no more 
reforms were needed but that revisions of ex- 
isting measures would improve them.” 

Suggesting a party compromise, the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Evening Post (Dem.) maintains: 
“By accepting with good grace the reverses he 
has received, taking counsel with recognized 
party leaders instead of the nondescript group 
of advisers with whom he has surrounded him- 
self, and declaring plainly and unequivocally 
that he is not a candidate to succeed him- 
self, Mr. Roosevelt can restore conditions in 
which the party can hope for success.” 


+ 


+ + 


) LARGEST 
PEACETIME 
APPROPRIATION - 


DON’T WASTE ANY SYMPATHY 


Cartoonist Carlisle in the Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA 


“SOMETHING ELSE FOR YOU, MY FRIEND” 


AM 1 ON THE SPOT, TOO? 


Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 
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Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers | | ee 
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This advertisement appeared August 1§, 1939 in 
Chattanooga and Nashville, Tennessee, newspapers. 
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T MIDNIGHT, TONIGHT, The Common- 
A wealth & Southern Corporation turns over to 
various public officials all of its clectric properties 
in the State of Tennessee. 

We have always believed, and still believe, that 
the interests of the public are better served by pri- 


vately operated utilities than by publicly operated~ 


plants. Take our Tennessee properties for example: 


The State of Tennessee and most of the commu- 
nities we have been serving have depended, in no 
small part, upon the taxes they have collected from 
us to pay the cost of their governmental activities, in- 
cluding school, water, fire, health and other services. 

Our Tennessee properties paid into local and 
state treasuries a total of $2,225,000 from electric 
revenues, for the 12 months ended June 30, 1939; 
with federal taxes, the total for this period is about 
$2,800,000. That is more than 20 cents out of every 
dollar received for electric service in Tennessee... 
it amounts to over $7,670 in taxes for every day of 
the year. 

All of our facilities in Tennessce have been built 
with the money of many private investors. The com- 
munities never had to increase their debts to build 
plants and distributing systems; they never had to 
pay out interest on bonds issued for electric service. 
The savings of thousands of citizens were brought, 
and would continue to have been brought, into this 
territory to help produce more industry, more local 
wealth and more steady jobs. 

Our Tennessee operation has long given its cus- 
tomers one of the lowest average residential electric 
rates inthe country... as have our other operations 
in the North and in the South. Our rate has been 
reduced steadily to where, at the present time, it is 
much below the national average. 


The Commonwealth Sout 


We have continually helped households to own 
modern labor-saving and convenience appliances, 
which have already placed the standard of leisure 
and living in our Tennessee territory considerably 
above the average in the country. 


As result of our progressive merchandising and 


low electric rates, the average home in our Tennessee © 


territory used far more electricity last year than was 
used by the average home in the entire United States. 


We have had to sell our electric properties and turn 
over a splendid organization to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and other governmental agencies because 
we could not stay in business and compete with 
virtually tax-free and heavily subsidized plants. 


Incidentally, our taxes have been multiplying and 
mounting for years. They are an ever increasing 
problem ... a veritable “headache”, which other 
taxpayers can well appreciate. To be rid of any tax 
worries is, of course, always a relief. 


We now turn over to government agencies, for 
about four-fifths of its real value, one of the finest 
public utility services in this or any other country... 
one representing private investments of about a 
hundred million dollars. 


The Commonwealth & Southern System 
now comprises the following operations: 


Electric Customers * 


| 29,411 


Total 1,241,§92 
| *On July 1, 1939. 


our 
Electric Properties 
and $2,800,000 Problem 


Almost all the money we are receiving from this 
sale will be used to pay back the owners of the 
outstanding bonds and preferred stocks of The 
Tennessee Electric Power Company, at 100 cents on 
the dollar. A substantial percentage of these inves- 
tors live in Tennessee. The common sharcholders, 
principally The Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration, are taking all of the loss. 

To buy our properties, the municipalities are sell- 
ing bonds largely tax-free and TVA is selling 
Government obligations which, in addition, will be 
a licn upon the incomes of all of us. These tax-free 
municipal and federal securities will be owned 
largely outside Tennessee. As a result, much income 
which citizens of Tennessee received from our 
Company will no longer benefit this community. 

The incomes from all Tennessee Electric Power 
securities have, of course, been subject to taxation 
and have long helped to carry the costs of govern- 
ment. Whenever government takes over a private 
business, not only does the public lose the benefit 
of taxes paid directly by the business but also the 
substantial taxes paid by the owners of its securities. 


We sincerely hope that our former customers in 
this territory will continue to enjoy one of the best 
electrical services in the country. 


To numerous friends and associates in Tennessee, 
many of whom have been most helpful and consider- 
ate, we are deeply indebted and very grateful. We 
wish them every success. Our hope is they will never 
be required to defend a business of their own against 
government subsidized competition. 


Wendell L. Willkie, presivent 


hern Corporation 


This system‘s average residential electric rate... in the North and the South ; ; now is 3.09 cents a kilowatt hour—26% below the national average 
The average home served .. North and South.. now uses 1,200 kilowatt hours of electricity a year—37% more than the national average 
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AS peace between the Govern- 
ment and the utilities been es- 
tablished at last? 

When David E. Lilienthal, TVA 
director, handed Wencell L. Willkie, 
president of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, a check for 
$44,728,300 in payment for the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Company, Aug. 
15, he remarked in answer to a ques- 
tion: 

“There is no more power contro- 


versy. The propaganda period is 
over. Now is the time for perform- 
ance.” 


The transfer of the check was the 
high point of a meeting in New York 


TVA’s biggest deal. Its 
meaning in battle over 
public vs. private power. 


of utility officials and Federal, State 

and local governmenial officials con- 

cerned with completion of the deal 

oy which $78,600,000 was paid for pri- 

vate power properties in Tennessee. 

Cities and municipalities in the area 
are putting up about half of the pur- 

chase price. 

After the transaction, Common- 
wealth and Southern agreed to buy 
441,000,000 kilowatt hours of power 
each year for ten years from TVA 
for its Alabama subsidiary. 

Completion of the deal, which was 
made possible by Congressional ac- 
tion at the session just ended, estab- 
lishes Tennessee as the first State to 
have all its electric power facilities 
under Government ownership. And 
the deal, utility experts say, may 
have additional significance as mark- 
ing the definite limitation of the 
area of Government power competi- 
tion with private utilities. 


Why a Power Truce 


Is Deemed Essential 


While no specific guarantee as to 
the future field of operation for TVA 
can be made, declared Mr. Lilienthal, 
yet it is to be considered significant 
that the recent action of Congress 
has been toward stricter control over 
TVA and that the agency has made 
an announcement of a definite field 
for its operations. 

Another point of conflict, however, 
between utilities and the Govern- 


+ 


THE TVA: 


ment which remains to be settled 4 


is the integration of utility prop- 
erties under the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935. 

Why is it considered so important 
that the power companies and the 
Government settle their differences? 

The explanation is to be found in 
the figures on capital outlays by the 
utility industry for new plants and 
new equipment. Admittedly, one of 
the principal factors in the slow im- 
provement from the low level of ac- 
tivity reached in 1933, when capital 
outlays were only 15 per cent of the 
pre-depression average, has been the 
uncertainty as to future governmen- 
tal action. 

The utilities have been faced with 
the constant threat of direct com- 
petition from existing and projected 
Federal hydro developments and of 
competition from municipal power 
projects aided by Government loans 
and an outright grant of 45 per cent 
of the cost. There has been steady 
adverse publicity, higher taxes, 
steadily increasing costs and a con- 
stant downward pressure on rates. 

Such conditions, utility experts 
generally agree, have created much 
jittery sentiment among utility man- 
agements and a disposition to avoid 
unnecessary commitments and to 
provide for needs from a hand-to- 
hand basis. 

As a result, expenditures for new" 
capital equipment in 1937, the year 
of greatest recovery so far, totaled 
only 480 million dollars, while ex- 
penditures last year dropped to about 
470 million dollars. 


The Loss in Taxes; 


Gain in Lower Rates 


Mr. Willkie estimates that the Fed- 
eral Government and State and local 
governments will lose $2,800,000 in 
taxes annually as a result of the 
transfer of Tennessee private power 
properties to TVA. 

Governor Prentice Cooper of Ten- 
nessee, at the meeting in New York 
at which the deal with Common- 
wealth & Southern was completed, 


said that to his mind the residents | : 


of Tennessee would benefit far more 
by rate reductions of about 25 per 
cent, than they will suffer from 
the loss in State and local taxes 
formerly paid by the private power 
interests. 

Important announcements are ex- 
pected soon from the Securities & 
Exchange Administration as to the 
developments of its program for in- 
tegrations of the country’s utility 
systems. 


, MR. WILLKIE’S VIEW | 
OF POWER POLICIES 


Mr. Wendell Willkie, president 
of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern, in a statement made when 
the Government took over the 
Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany, said: 


“With the purchase of these prop- 
erties, the Government acquires, at 
about 80 per cent of its real value, 
one of the best electrical services in 
the world. 

“I sincerely hope that our former 
customers in the State of Tennes- 
see will continue to enjoy the bene- 
fits which the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company originally made 
possible. Whether or not the qual- 
ity of service is maintained, these 
customers will, of course, enjoy the 
lower rates made possible by Gov- 
ernment subsidy—but they and all 
the people in the United States will 
pay the higher taxes which tax ex- 
empt and heavily subsidized Govern- 
ment operations inevitably require. 

“We sell these properties with re- 
gret. We have been forced to do so 
because we could not stay in busi- 
ness against this subsidized Govern- 
ment competition. 

“The Tennessee Electric Power 
Company was started thirty-five 


years ago by a Chattanooga engineer 


who refused to believe that the Ten- 
nessee River could not be dammed. 
Since then thousands of employes 
and many thousands of investors 
from different states have partici- 
pated in the remarkable develop- 
ment of this project. It has never 
received any gifts from the United 
States Treasury or from the PWA or 
from the municipalities. On the 
contrary, it has made substantial tax 
payments to the Federal and local 
governments amounting to over 
$25,000,000 in the last ten years. 


“None of the communities, 
which it had supplied electric cur- 


or to pay out interest on bonds is- 
sued for these purposes. 


residential rates in the country. 


cies. 


removed from the tax rolls. 


IS GOV 


to 


rent, ever had to increase the mu- 
nicipal debt to build electric systems 


Completely 
urisubsidized the company has op- 
erated at a fair profit for many 
years, charging one of the lowest 


“From now on, this business is in 
the hands of governmental agen- 
The participation of private 
management and private investment 
is at an end. Another business is 


“While this sale does not represent 
the true value of this investment, 


& Ewing 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY VS. GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Wendell L. Willkie (left), president of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, and David E, Lilienthal, TVA director, 
made history Aug. 15, when they played the leading roles in com- 
pleting the deal whereby TVA acquired the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company and other private power properties in Tennessee, 
northern Alabama and Mississippi. It was the largest Government 
purchase of private power properties ever made. 


at least we have received enough to | poration, are taking all of the loss. 


make full payment to the owners of 


the bonds and preferred stock. The 


common stockholders, principally 
the Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 


“This transaction has demon- 
strated that no business, however 
well run, can ‘endure against the 
competition of the Federal Govern- 


ment, with 
sources. 


its vast financial re- + 


“But the loss of these properties | 
will not be in vain if it serves to | 


arouse the American people against 
governmental invasion of their busi- 
ness. In looking to the future, we 
plead with the Government for two 
principles, both of which are essen- 


tial if the system of free economic | 


enterprise in America is to be pre- | 


served. 


Makes Plea for Free 


Economic Enterprise 


“T ask first, as I have asked many 
times before, that the Government 
discontinue its competition with 
private business outside the Tennes- 
see Valley. It now has its ‘yard 
Stick’ area. It should be content 
with that, so that ir: other areas 
of this nation the utility industry 
may make its vital contribution to 
American business recovery. 

“Second, I ask that these Govern- 
ment agencies should keep their 
books on a completely honest basis 
so as not to mislead the American 
people, from whom these commis- 
sions get their power. 

“Not Only should these agencies 


observe the rules laid down by the | 


Government for the utilities them- 
selves, but they should make due al- 
lowance for such things as the tax 
income loss to the Federal and local 


vestors. 


governments whenever a private en- + 


terprise is destroyed. 


“For example, the sale of our Ten- | 
nessee properties to Governmental | 
agencies, plus the prospective sale of | 


our Northern Alabama and Missis- 


MENT-UTILITY PEACE ESTABLISHED: 


| 
| 


sippi properties, will cost the States | 


and Federal Governments nearly $4,- 
000,000 a year in taxes. 
there is a substantial indirect loss, 
because in buying these properties 
the municipalities and the TVA are 


In addition | 


| 


? 
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selling bonds largely tax-free, 
whereas the corporate Securities 
must pay a higher interest rate be- 
cause the income therefrom js Sub- 
ject to taxation, which has long 
helped to carry the costs of Govern- 
ment. 

“Subsidized Government com peti- 
tion not only wipes out tax revenue, 


but destroys that confidence in pris, 


vate enterprise which is essentia) to 
economic recovery.” 


LA DEFENSE OF IVA | 
” BY MR. LILIENTHAL ~ 


The following statement re- 
garding the transfer of the 
Tennessee E'octric Power Com- 
pany’s properties to the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and asso- 
ciated public purchasers, was 
made Aug. 15 by David E. Lilien- 
thal, director of the TVA: 


“By this transaction TVA has ful- 
fliled its pledges—to investors in the 
Securities of this Company, to con- 
sumers of electricity, and to the Fed- 
eral taxpayers. 


“TVA has kept faith with the in- 
The bondholders have been 


_ paid the full face of their bonds with 


* accrued 


interest. The preferred 
Stockholders have been paid 109 
cents on the dollar with accrued 
dividends. The Commonwealth & 
Southern: Corporation has a fair fig- 
ure for its equity. 

| “TVA has kept its word to con- 
Sumers. More than a third of a mil- 
lion homes, farms and _ businesses 
from today forward receive electric- 
ity at TVA rate schedules. The 
soundness of these TVA rates has 
been confirmed by the very low in- 
terest rates which private investment 
houses have bid on the revenue 


[Continued on Page 13.]} 


makes in your life today! 


Today, matters of importance, whether.to.nations 
or to individuals, are flashed around the world in- 
stantly. R.C.A. Communications, Inc., provides 


Paul Revere could 
have stayed bed 


Radio could have reached “every Middlesex 
farm before the famous silversmith got started : 


AD RADIO broadcasting been available in 1775, 
Paul Revere could have spread the alarm in 

a split second, and been spared his all-night ride. 
As we look back,.it is difficult to realize how the 
patriots of the Revolution were able to carry their 
task to successful completion in the face of the time 
required to exchange communications among the 
thirteen colonies. W hat an amazing difference radio 


offer information, news 


RCA Manufae ‘turing Company, Ine. 
Radiomarine Cor poration of America 


village and 


communication to and from 43 countries and among 
leading cities of the United States. 
another member of the RCA family, 
numerous radio devices to guard lives and property 

_ at sea, and provides instant communication between 
ships and shore. 
RCA services and RCA equipment put radio at 
your service in many other ways. 
grams provide an unceasing flow of entertainment, 
and enlightenment to mil- 
lions. Airplanes fly more sately, are guided more 
surely to their destinations, by radio. Radio plays 


Broadcast pro- 


furnishes @ 


RCA LABORATORIES 
—fountain-head of radio progress 


From itsinception, RCA has held that researchis the sine qua 
non of advances in radio. RCA Laboratories therefore are 
constantly at work on the development of new ideas and new 
applications of known principles. ‘The work is costly. Much 
of it appears to have no immediate value, or to offer little if 
any hope fora return on the investment. RC A continues the 
work, however, and will continue to do so because it believes 
that radio, vast as are its accomplishments, has only scratched 
the surface of its ultimate possibilities. ‘To the maximum de- 
velopment of those possibilities RCA is definitely dedicated. 


“a 


Radiomarine, = : 


national defense. 


exhibits. 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 


National Broade ‘asting Company 
R.C.A. C communications. Ine. 


E.D.S.T., 


a vital role in the plans of the Army and Navy for 


RCA activities are portrayed in RCA exhibits at 
the New York World’s Fair and the San Francisco 
Exposition. You are cordially invited to visit these 


Listen to the Alagte Kev of RCA every Monday, 9:00 to 10:00 P.AL. 
on NBC Blue Networf. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA Laboratories 
RCA Institute, Inc. 
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The United States News 


+ 


* 


EPRESENTATIVE Hamilton Fish, 
R a Republican from New York, 
has just asked an impetuous ques- 
tion about the current European 
tangle that also troubles many of 
his countrymen. : 

In Oslo, Norway, as a delegate to 
the International Parliamentary 


An_ isolationist abroad. 
Why Europe cannot de- 
clare a crisis “armistice” 
just now. 


Union, the New York isolationist 
asked, in effect: Why don’t the 
furopean nations call a halt on poli- 
tics for 30 days and talk things over? 


“IT believe we can expect war at 
any moment,” declared Representa- 
tive Fish after an interview with 
German Foreign Minister Joachim 
yon Ribbentrop. Not thirty days ago 
Hamilton Fish was telling the nation 
from the floor of the House, in the 
neutrality debate, that the Adminis- 
tration is trying to “create war hys- 
teria” and “lead the country into 
war’. 

Reaction to Mr. Fish’s “armistice” 


proposal has been decidedly cold. — 


Similarly, reaction to a German 
“trial-balloon” proposal of a four- 
power conference on the Danzig sit- 
uation to be called by the Pope, has 
been just as frigid. 


Crisis Doesn’t Lack 


Arguable Points 


Why is there no agreement among 
Europe’s leaders to “talk things over” 
at this stage? 

Certainly the 
would seem acute enough to warrant 
an exchange of views. Germany has 
raised her peace price from mere 
possession of Danzig, to a settlement 
giving Danzig “back to the Reich” 
and a through German road across 
the Polish Corridor to connect central 


gathering crisis | 


A PREVIEW OF THE POLISH-GERMAN WAR CRISIS 


Count Jerzy Potocki, Ambassador from Poland (left); Antoni 

Roman, Polish Minister of Industry and Commerce, and Alek- 

sander Bobkowski, Vice Minister of Commerce, are shown here 

as they called upon President Roosevelt during a recent visit to 

this country. Through contacts such as these and through our 

own ambassadors, U. S. officials are kept closely informed of ‘devel- 
opments in the Polish-German controversy. 


CAN PEACE TALK AVERT WAR? 
BITTER MEMORIES OF MUNICH 


+ 


—Harris & Ewing 


Germany and East Prussia. 
would receive a free port in Danzig. 
Then, German newspapers are con- 
tinuing their chorus of attack on 
Poland, charging Polish “atrocities” 
and Polish “aggression”. Poland re- 
plies by arresting 100 German Nazi 
leaders in Poland, and closes the 
Jablonka Pass’ in Silesia where it 
faces a flank of the German protec- 
torate of Slovakia that is reported 
to be thronged with Nazi troops. 
Again, Italy avers that it will back 
up Germany in any excursion, orders 
sub-officers and troops in Albania to 
remain with the colors, but cries that 
Poland does not “dare” fight. Megn- 
while, Britain and France affirm that 
they will fulfill their military alliance 
with Poland and Britain prepares a 
full pact to replace its provisional 


agreement signed with Poland last | 


April. 
Acute crisis? Yes. But why don't 
they talk things over? 


One reason why the interested 


N Latin American affairs—as in 

suburban life—being a 
neignbor” sometimes involves more 
than lending a cup of sugar to the 
family next door. 

Once in a while the next-door 
neighbor will borrow your lawn 
mower and forget to return it. Then 


Why did oil talks with 
Mexico break down? Why 
did U.S. issuea warning? A 
glimpse behind the scenes. 


polite, but firm, measures are in 
order. 


Something like that happened in | 


April, 1938, when Mexico expropri- 
ated foreign-owned oil properties, 
among them American properties 
Valued at 250 million dollars, and 
“forgot to return them.” | 

The United States, like any su- 
burbanite shorn of his lawn mower 
by a thick-skinned neighbor, at first 
simply reminded Mexico of its obli- 
Bation to make full payment for the 
expropriated properties. 

This was not the first time that 
Mexico had “borrowed” American 
Property, failing to~make prompt 
Payment. In recent years Mexico has 
seized American-owned farm lands 
and it was only in November, 1938, 
after more than ten years of nego- 
liations, that Mexico began to make 
Payment for the farms. 


So as soon as Mexico “borrowed” 
the oj] properties, the American State 
Department reminded its neighbor 
that the United States, while admit- 
ting the right of any sovereign na- 
tion to expropriate private property, 
still insisted on prompt and adequate 
payment in accordance with princi- 
Pies of international law. 


In other words, Secretary of State 


it is all right to take what belongs | 


to Americans, as long as Mexico pays 
them back, 
Negotiations between Mexico and 
© American oil companies began 
with the United States taking an ac- 
tive interest but no official part in 
the proceedings, and with Great 
Britain and The Netherlands watch- 
ne Closely on behalf of their citizens 
oS€ oil properties also had been 
*xPropriated by Mexico. 
uring the past year many plans 


with a view to settlement of the dis- 
pute, but none has been accepted. 


Finally the United States Govern- 
ment decided to take an official hand 
and there is where the “polite, but 
firm” measures come in. 

The first American step at direct 
intervention in the oil controversy 
was to suggest a formula of settle- 
ment. In the spirit of compromise, 
the State Department. suggested that 
the oil properties be managed by a 
board of nine directors to be ap- 
pointed one-third by Mexico and 
one-third by American oil companies, 
the remaining third to be chosen 
from a panel of names mutually ac- 
ceptable to Mexico and the Ameri- 
can companies. 


This suggestion was quickly turned 
down, by both the American compa- 
nies and the Mexican government. 


Poland + parties still refuse a conference on 


the Danzig question is that the out- 
come of the Munich conference is too 
fresh in the world’s memory. If some 
sort of appeasement is being pre- 
pared in London, evidently this is 
not the time to bring it forward, for 
shouts of “no more Munichs” 
beginning to appear already. It would 
be difficult to force the British and 
French people, now at a fever pitch 
of national pride, to accept another 
settlement dictated at the point of 
a Nazi cannon. Therefore, if there 
is to be another round-table parti- 
tioning of Poland, it may have to 
be postponed until public enthusiasm 
for carrying out pledges to Poland 
ebbs, or will have to be presented 
in a more sugar-coated form. 
Another factor militating against 
a “crisis moratorium” is that Great 
Britain and France are described as 
determined not to be bluffed again 
by Fuehrer Hitler. There is 
measurably greater self-confidence 


Mexico feared that the United States | 


might dominate the three neutral 


members of the board: the oil com- | 


panies did not see enough 


ad- | 


vantage for their point of view in. | 


the suggestion from Washington. 

This impasse gave the State De- 
partment a cue for its second step: 
a grave warning to Mexico. 


Acting Secretary of State Welles 
last week, in very plain language, 
said that “a continuance of the dis- 
pute not only will dislocate further 
beneficial commercial relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, 
with great economic iosses to both 
countries, but, more important still, 
it will constitute a material barrier 
to the maintenance of that close un- 
derstanding betwewen Mexico and 
the United States wnich both gov- 
ernments regard as in the best in- 
terests of the two peoples.” 

In other words, the State De»art- 
ment is saving: Pay the Americans 
back, or else... ! 


The Points of View 
Of Both Sides 


Mr. Welles outlined the history of 
the oi] negotiations—how the Ufiited 


| States has insisted on full, adequate 
Hull was telling nearby Mexico that | 


compensation asked for it, wheedled 
for it, blustered for it—and he then 
warned both the oil companies and 
Mexico, but especially Mexico, that 
negotiations must continue. 


The United States, for its part, has 
the following points to consider in 
handling the oil problem with 
Mexico: 

1. Because of American insistence 
on the Monroe Doctrine, which bars 
interference by European nations in 


the affairs of this hemisphere, the , 


im- | 


are 


| 


HUNGARY 


SAKY sees German and Italian 
leaders. 


Hungary is a necessary paving 
stone in the German road into east- 
ern Europe. Hence great interest 
attaches to the hurried visits the 
Hungarian foreign minister, Count 
Csaky, paid to leading German and 
Italian personalities last week. 


Reported were interviews with 
Adolf Hitler, Joachim von Ribben- 
trop and Benito Mussolini. The Ger- 
man purpose in talking to the Hun- 
garian representative is to bring 
about closer cooperation between 
Germany and Hungary in event of 
war. This would include permission 
for Germany to use Hungarian Car- 
patho-Ukraine as a base for an at- 


tack on Poland. 


could resist this German demand 


It is difficult for diplomatic circles 
to see how, in the long run,,Hungary 


since it was Germany, by the parti- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, that made it 
possible in the first place for Hun- 
gary to occupy the Ruthenian hill- 
sides. 


x * 


POLAND 


RANCE grants Warsaw a de- 
fense loan. 


Between Poland's allies and the 
efforts of Poland herself, little is 


days than last September. And for 
a good reason: Hitler’s war machine 
no longer has such a great advantage 
over the French-British war machine 
as last fall. Military advisers in 
Paris and London are more confi- 
dent of being able to repulse, if not 
defeat, a German lightning attack. 


News -lines 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S, PATENT OFFICE 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


NEW THREAT TO POLAND 


IMPETUOUS QUESTION 
Rep. Hamilton Fish (Rep.), of New 
York, who, after a first-hand sur- 
vey of European conditions, asks: 
Why not an armistice cn war talk 
for 30 days and a conference to talk 
things over? 


tion to be a strong front bumper 

for the anti-aggression phalanx. 
France’s loan to Poland last week 

Of $11,395,000 for the purchase of 


extensive war supplies and muni- 


tions from France is only one step. 
Great Britain, able to be 


a credit of about 38 million dollars. 
This, combined with patriotic de- 
fense loans raised internally, is ex- 
pected to bring Polish rearmament 


| to maximum strength—if time al- 


lows. 
But the home front is not being 


neglected. The press is being asked © 


to refrain from printing anything 
that might inflame’ Germany. A 
Government decree from President 


_ Moscicki authorizes up to $28,275,000 
_in new defense expenditures. to be 


For these reasons Hamilton Fish’s | 


“armistice” idea falls on deaf ears. 
Its failure does not mean, however, 
that there are not important groups 
in Germany, Italy, Great Britain and 


table’ method of avoiding war. 
now, the-time {is not ripe. 


Just 


—Harris & Ewing 
NEIGHBORLY WARNING 
Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary 


of State, who last week warned 

Mexico that diplomatic relations 

with this country may be seriously 

endangered if the dispute over ex- 

propriated American oil properties 
is not settled. 


United States is expected to speak 
for both Britain and The Nether- 
lands in these dealings with Mexico 
City. Pending a solution arrived at 
by initiative of the American Gov- 
ernment, Britain and The Nether- 
lands have not opened any formal 
talk with Mexico on the subject. If 


OUR OIL-LAND QUARREL WITH MEXICO: 
A TANGLE OF INTERNATIONAL ISSUES ~ 


+ have been submitted by both sides + te 


the United States, however, does not | 


achieve some solution of the problem 
in a few months, it 
quite likely 


is considered | 
that the London and | 


Hague governments may wish to ex- | 


ert pressure of their own. 

2. All Latin Americca has been 
told for the past six years by the 
Roosevelt Administration that the 
“900d neighbor” policy means the 
end of ‘dollar diplomacy.” No longer 
will the United States wield a club 


tomers for Mexican oil, 


of economic and military power over | 


weaker governments to the south, is 


the message that has been spread by | 


American diplomats in the Latin 


American nations. 


negating the ‘good neighbor” policy. 

3. It iscommon Knowledge among 
diplomats that German and Italian 
agents will be quick to capitalize on 
any American action that may ap- 
pear to be a repudiation of the “good 
neighbor” policy ana a return to 
what Latins term “Yankee imperial- 
ism.” The United States is already 
facing severe trade competition in 
Latin America from the totalitarian 
nations, and a wrong move in the 


Consequently, it | 
is a ticklish job to be forceful with | 
Mexico over the oil question without | 


a 


Mexican dispute might add political 
complications to the trade difficulties 
that already confront the State De- 
partment. 


4. A weak attitude on the part of 
the State Department, on the other 
hand, would have unpleasant conse- 
quences also. Mexico is not the only 
nation below the Rio Grande that 
has expropriated American property. 
Bolivia has taken American oil wells 
and has restricted American-owned 
mining companies. Cuba is prepar- 
ing a law that would affect American 
oil companies adversely; other coun- 
tries have been contemplating meas- 
ures that might end in expropria- 
tion, or at least hampering, of 
American business interests. A lack 
of force in dealing with Mexico 
might be taken by other Latin Amer- 
ican nations to mean that the United 
States will not take strong measures 
to protect property of its citizens 
abroad. 


Mexico also has its “wheels within 
wheels” to consider. 


1. Loss of American favor by 
Mexico could mean loss of American 
trade and, perhaps more important, 
loss of the American market for 
Mexican silver. Last year Mexico 
sold 60 million dollars in goods to the 
United States and shipped 41 million 
dollars in silver. Revenue from these 
exports helped in large part to keep 
the Mexican economy going in spite 
of loss of oil revenues since expro- 
priation. 


New Entanglements 
With Totalitarians 


2. Permanent loss of the demo- 
cratic commercial nations as custo- 
mers for Mexican oil would mean 
further 
many and Italy, now the biggest cus- 
Oil sales to 


| within 


France that want to revive the “green | border “in the interests of state de- 


entanglements with Ger- | 


Germany and Italy are on a barter | 
basis: Mexico must accept so much | 


German machinery or Italian rayon 
in exchange for its oil. The ideology 
of the present Mexican government 
is opposed to fascism, and President 
Lazaro Cardenas dislikes selling his 
oil to Berlin and Rome, but beggars 
cannot be choosers. However, Mex- 


' ico would much prefer to regain lost 


markets in the United States and in 
Britain and the Dutch empire. 


3. The oil lands have become a 
prime political issue in Mexico, There 
is danger that if Mexico makes a 
settlement with the American oil 
companies which is considered to be 
favorable to the corporations, the 


. Mexican rulers might nave to face a 


) barrage of criticism at home, 


guaranteed by the Treasury. 

But even more significant than 
that is the decree authorizing the 
splitting up of all large estates 
16 miles of the German 


fense.” Strategy of this is not hard 
to understand. The Polish peasant, 


between his happy circumstance 
and that of the German peasant on 
the other side of the barbed-wire 
border. 

* 


PALESTINE 


EAGUE mandates body scores 
British “White Paper.” 
~The League of Nations, conceived 
in idealism after the World War, 
is beginning to be as inconvenient 
to the democracies as to the dictator- 
ships. 

The League of Mandates Commis- 
sion has just reported adversely on 
the British plan to limit Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine to 75,000 
for the next five years, restrict land 
purchases by Jews and give Arabs a 
2-to-1 superiority in the Palestine 
government. Britain, with the back- 
ing of France and, significantly, of 


| Portugal, rejects the League’s con- 


tention that this plan violates the 
original mandate which obligated 


| Britain to allow a Jewish national 


more | 
generous, recently extended Poland | 


home in Palestine. 

There is little expectation that ob- 
jections by the League body will de- 
ter Britain from carrying out the 
“White Paper” plan for Palestine. It 
is recognized, however, that the needs 
of British defense are not compatible 
in this instance with League prin- 
ciples of international conduct. 

x * 


JAPAN 
edges in on Hong Kong 


colony. 
Last week a Japanese _ soldier 
slapped an American woman in 


China and Japan apologized, but 
more significant news was this: Ja- 
pan is taking control of the territory 
fronting the British Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong. 

This would prepare the ground for 
a squeeze play at Britain’s most vul- 
nerable spot in. the Far East. Tient- 
sin is already in Japanese pincers, 


| Shanghai is being rapidly ringed both 


by troops and by commercial barri- 


-cades. Hong Kong is a last remaining 


long landless in most parts of the | 


country, is now given more interest 
in taking up arms to defend Polish 
soil. 

When the decree is carried out and 
the land is distributed, the Polish 
peasant along the German frontier 
will no doubt see a great contrast 


symbol of British power in the Ori- 
ent that so far has not been chal- 
lenged to any extent by Japan. 

A crown colony with almost a cen- 
tury of history under British rule, 
Hong Kong has recently been the 
scene of unprecedented defense ex- 
penditures by the British govern- 
ment. The port acts as clearing 
house for commerce between the 
Chinese mainland and British pos- 
sessions in all parts of the world, 


Notional dD: 


BY NIGHT sleep soundly in an air-conditioned 
berth for Jess, due to reduced rail fares. A 
10 per cent reduction in one-way upper berth 
fares offers another way to save. 


BY DAY, on a sharply reduced round trip up- 
per berth ticket, you can enjoy all the luxury 
of the Observation Car ;..or Club Lounge 
é..as well as a spacious seat. 


YOU KNOW what mighty strides designers have made recently in 
Pullman equipment ;.. new private accommodations! new appointments ! 
;:: luxuries without end! Enjoy them at lower cost on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad because new low round trip rail fares apply to Pullman as well as 
Coach travel. Great savings particularly in upper berth travel. And the farther 
you go the more you save. For the cost per mile decreases with distance! 


HERE ARE A FEW EXAMPLES: 
(Tickets good 60 days) 


IN COACHES IN PULLMANS 


New Round New Round Trip Rail 
FROM WASHINGTON TO Trip Fares Saving Fares in Upper Berth Saving 
CHICAGO $27.60 $10.94 $38.20 $8.10 
ST.LOUIS 30.80 11.60 44.00 10,30 
NEW YORK 9.65 1.49 11.80 1.60 
DETROIT 22.75 7.21 30.35 5.65 


Also worth-while savings in round trip rail fares good in 
alitypes of Pullman accommodations. Pullman charge for 
upper berth also reduced—both one-way and round trip. 


For information consult C. G. 
PENNINGTON, General Pas- 


senger Agt.,626-14th St., N.W., 
District 1424. 


And look at this Pennsylvania Railroad service from 
Washington at these low fares. To Chicago... 4 trains 
daily, led by the Liberty Limited ... of the Fleet of Modern- 
ism. Streamlined service at substantial savings, with latest 
versions of Pullman sleeping accommodations, from 
compact “Roomettes” to Master Rooms with bath and 
shower. Through Luxury Coaches daily. To St. Louis 
3 fine trains, including “Sprrit of St. Louis” of the Fleet of 
Modernism. Between Washington and New York... 
40 all-electric trains daily, led by The Congressional, 


See the $155,000,000 New York World's Fair 
— and its Hit Show 
“RAILROADS ON PARADE!’ 
. 


Also “Railroads in Building”. 
All the splendid exhibits of 
major industries are instrac- 
tive, inspiring. 


Pennsylvania Railroa 


THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR..+STATION ON FAIR GROUNDS 
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THE COMMON PERILS OF DEMOCRACIES: MR. BALDWIN'S WARNING 


The address delivered by Earl 
Baldwin of Bewdley. former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
before the Congress on Education 
for Democracy, in New York, 
Aug. 17, follows in full tert: 


HERE is one thing our peoples— | 


yours and mine—have in com- 
mon: freedom in the air we breathe, 
freedom is in our blood and bones: 
the independence of the human spirit. 
But we are so used to it, that if we 
ever think of it at all, we think it has 
dropped into our laps like manna 
from the skies, and unless we go a 
little beneath the surface in our 
questioning, we may feel that we en- 
joy this freedom because we are bet- 
ter than other people, and therefore 
more worthy of it. Indeed, we may 
give an impression to the world of 
that complacent self-righteousness 
which is said to be one of our most 
offensive and irritating characteris- 
tics. 


The truth is that the vast major- | 


ity of our peoples have forgotten 
that this freedom was bought with a 
great price; that it was obtained by 
the struggles of generations of those 
who went before us, by mental 
wrestlings, by endurance of perse- 
cution, by successive failure and tri- 
umphs, and we have entered into 
their labors, the labors of men far 
better than ourselves. 

And if we realize this, how can we 
imagine that what has been won at 


such a price can be maintained with- | 
out effort and at no cost to our-— 
selves? Can the lamp by the light of | 
which our ancestors trod their up- | 


ward path still show us the way un- 
less we keep it trimmed and bright 
when it is handed to us? 


Some such thoughts as these have | 


been in our minds in Europe since 
the Great War, and if they were not 
in many minds in. America, you 


would never have called this great | 
convention before which I have the | 


honor of speaking. ° 


The Questions Common 
To Both Democracies 


Now the questions which you are | _ | 
in one continent have their reper- 


putting to yourselves are questions 


whicly are being asked in the great | 


democracies of the world, and an an- 
swer must be found. . 

Have we fallen short of our ideals? 
What are our ideals? Is democracy 
safe in the world? What perils face 
democracy. within and without? 

The peril today from without is 
plain for the world to see. In Eu- 
rope it may be a challenge to the 
death. But perils from within are 
common to us all. As I said in To- 
ronto only the other day: 

“Tdeas are on the wing,” and ideas 
may be a greater peril to democracy 
than the sword. Only a democracy 
healthy in body and in every limb 
can be immune to that infection. 

You and I are probably at one in 


our ideals, but our problems are dif- | 


ferent, and the difference is due to 
certain obvious factors. 

You live in a vast country; I live in 
@ very small one. 
homogeneous—living in an island, we 
have welded the different peoples 
who invaded us into a compact 
whole, and we have had hundreds of 


years in which to do this, with no | to prepare the way for the new age. 


fresh mixture of alien blood. 
You are still in process of absorb- 
ing millions of your people and of 


ericans, | 
making them into good Americans, | |, demecracy, to forward which is 


_ now the object of great associations 
formed of men from all parties on | 
| both sides of the Atlantic. 


people to whom freedom was but a 
name when they first landed on your 
shores. 

Difference in Political 


Problems That Obtain 


Your problem, it seems to me, is 
P a totalitarian state the citizen has 


Politically, you have a | only to do as he is told; he has not 


| to think, to make a choice: no di- 


far broader and more difficult one 
than ours. 
written Constitution: we have not. 


The founders of your Constitution | 
in their wisdom did all that human | 


Skill could devise to protect you from 


the—shall we say—abuse of power > 


by a temporary majority; we are de- 
pendent on that spirit of give and 
take, of moderation that is charac- 
teristic of our people. 


But if they lose that; if a party | 
ernment to which he is ready enough | 
to pay lip service and to shout for, | 


majority were ever to play with the 


idea of forcing on the country their | 


will before the country as a whole 
approved of that will, we might find 
Ourselves near to revolution more 
quickly than you would. 


Ends Alike, Paths 
That Are Different 


These are a few of the obvious dif- 
ferences of environment and cir- 
cumstances between us, and the 
more clearly we perceive them the 


less we shall be disposed to criticize | 


and advise each other. 

Let us recognize that we both 
have a great part to play, and get 
on each with our own job at home, 
each convinced of*the warm sym- 
pathy of the other, working for the 
same great ends, but not necessarily 
On the same lines. 

And I have come over to speak to 
you tonight because I was invited 
by a representative body of Ameri- 
cans who were good enough to think 


use: 
| we went along. 


Our population is | 


century-old evolution. 


Necessity of Public Vigilance to Preserve Liberties—Dangers From Foreign 


that I might say something to be of + 


help to you at the present time. 
And I think I can help this great 
conference best not by offering ad- 
vice, for which I am not qualified, 
and which, indeed, would be an im- 


pertinence, but by telling you some- | 
thing of my own experience during | 
the years when I was called upon to | 


guide the destinies of a great de- 


mocracy through that difficult and | 


critical period immediately follow- 
ing the war. 

Difficult as our problems are, 
there are many things in common, 
and the story may give you lines of 


Ideologies and From Internal Troubles 


a country worthy of his spiritual * real; they are at our doors. Of these * could only be achieved by trying to# but that since the Nazis came into 


ideals. 
these ideals; 
easily express them, but the Bible 


reading of his ancestors has left so | 
deep a mark upon him that subcon- | 
sciously he can never embrace 2a. 
cause that grips his whole being un- | 
less he feels in his bones that it is | 


morally right. 

Believing this, I would always 
stress the spiritual rather than the 
political foundations of democracy. 
It is a recognition of the dignity of 
man and of his individuality, and 
that dignity and individuality are 


on this page. 


ment. 


world. 


Can American business men ignore the forces for change 
at work in the world? Is there a chance for return to the 
old-fashioned normalcy? Are there dangers to be faced 
from totalitarian ideas in the United States as elsewhere? 

Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, post-war Prime Minister of 
Great Britain; long-time leader of the British Conservative 
party; British industrialist, gees far to answer these and 
other questions in his first American address printed in full 


Mr. Baldwin warns that it is time to hoist the danger 
signal when a nation permits long-continued unemploy- 
He sees American problems fully as difficult as 
British, and emphasizes the speed of change in the modern 


Here is a revelation of the way a British conservative and 
business man views the outlook for democracy. 


in adapting them to‘your own pur- 


pose. 


As the world is today, great events 


cussions in another; no one can live 
out his life in a walled garden. In 
a short address on a subject on 
which volumes might be written I 
may at times sound didactic; that 
you must forgive. It is the last 
thing I wish to be, but I have not 
time in which to qualify and say 
with each statement “it seems to 
me.” I speak for no one but myself; 
my public work is finished. 


New Era in Europe 


After World War 


Now it was quite clear in Europe 
that after the war we were in a new 
world. The men at the helm of the 
various countries were sailing into 
uncharted seas, and seas not free 
from fog. ‘Textbooks were of no 
history had to be written as 
It was obvious that 
industrial history would be written 
at a speed never apvroached in its 
Democracy 
itself and government had indeed 
become the “great adventure.” 

I tried with many others at least 


And I talked to the people about de- 


mocracy for 15 years without pause. 
It was an attempt at that education 


No student of history can have 


_ any doubt but that democracy is 
_far the most difficult form of gov- 


ernment that has ever existed. In 


rect responsibility rests om him. The 


machine is effective so long as he 
obeys. | 


The 
he success of a democracy de- | pray thought many of us are apt to 


pends upon every one realizing his 
or -her responsibility to it: thinking 
of his duties and forgetting for a 
time his rights. If he recognizes 
no duties toward the form of gov- 


the day may come when he will 
lose his rights by dangers from with- 
Out or within. 

That calls for education and char- 


acter; education in problems domes- | 


tic and foreign so as to have ma- 
terial wherewith to form a judg- 


| ment, and character to concentrate 
| on the essential and to look beyond 


the immediate effect of particular 
action on the fortunes of a favorite 
politician. 


Democratic Ideals 


And the Citizen 
A democrat should work for and be 


ideals, as the Nazis and Communists 
are for theirs. 
work for it, much less die for it, un- 
less he is convinced that democracy 
is capable of making a country 


_worthy of his ideals, and, if that 
, democrat be of British stock, making 


man, 


| thought which may be useful to you ¢ his as a child of God. There is the 


unbridgeable gulf between the de- 
mocracy and the isms that are for 
the time being in control of so large 
a part of Europe. 

If that be our conviction, with 
what different eyes we regard our 
work! Each individual man becomes 
a human soul with his life to live, 
and you feel that no work is too 
hard, no drudgery too dull, if you 
can do your little bit to make your 
country a place in which the en- 
vironment will help him to that end. 

Differences and honest differences 
as to how that end is to be accom- 
plished there will be, but with the 
common purpose there should be a 
deep national unit—that is, a unity 
of divine purpose, springing from the 
people themselves, not imposed; and 
therefore in time of strain infinitely 
more binding. 


Recognition of Duty 
Needful in Democracy 


People thus inspired will be more 
disposed to recognize their duties. 
Every free human institution, if it is 
to be preserved, needs its watch dogs, 
and. no institution more than a dem- 
ocratic government, and the people 
must realize that their responsibility 
under a representative system is the 
choice of candidates and the honor 
of their representatives. And for 
the maintenance of that honor there 
must be a continuing interest and 
unsleeping vigilance on the part of 
the electors. There should be no 
higher honor than to be a represent- 
ative of the people; it should be a 
legitimate object of ambition to the 
best men in the country, and the po- 
sition of such men should be re- 
spected by the community. 


The Common People; 


Their Clear Instinct 
Are these things beyond us? I have 


underrate the quality of the ordinary 
Two things have impressed 
themselves on me as the result of 
my own experience as a_ political 
leader. One is the extraordinary in- 
stinct of our people to see clearly and 
to make up their minds quickly and 


surely on a critical issue. 


I have seen it many times. It does 


_ not surprise me but it fills me with 


admiration. It makes a man proud to 
work for such a people. 

The second thing is their openness 
to appeals on the highest grounds. 
There are some politicians, as there 
are some newspaper men, who have 
a contempt for the ordinary man and 
think that any garbage is good 
enough for him. 

The politician may draw cheers; 
the newspaper man may make 
money, but power and influence they 
will never get by such means. The 


} _ ordinary man in the main wants to 
_ prepared to die for his democratic | 


do the right thing, and if the poli- 


| tician doesn’t believe that. he is him- 
And he will never | 


self one of the greatest obstacles to 
the successful working of the demo- 
cratic system. 

_ Now I spoke a few minutes ago of 
the perils that face democracy from 
without and within, These perils are 


He may not recognize easily | 
he certainly cannot | 


things I have been speaking at home 
since the early years after the war; 


I have never addressed an American | 


audience; probably none of you have 
read anything I have said, so I have 


no need to apologize to you for going | 


over some of the ground I have so 
often covered at home. 


brought the nations of the world 
jostling together and ideas laugh at 
boundaries. And there are ideas so 
loaded with dynamite that they may 
blow systems that appear founded on 
a rock into fragments. I need not. 
tell you that such ideas are those of 
Bolshevism and those propagated by 
the Nazis and Fascists. No one can 
foresee what effect they may have 
on the future of the world; how far 
they may spread; what their ultimate 
form may be. But of one thing be 
clear, they cannot exist within the 
same boundaries as what you and I 
understand as democracy. Under 
such systems there may be good 
things. The good things should be 
oqually attainable by us. 


Totalitarian Price 


Declared Impossible 


But in totalitarian practice the at- 
tainment of what is good is achieved 
by paying a price we cannot pay. The 
triumph of these ideas is bought by 
the suppression of the liberty of the 
individual human soul, the very life 
and spirit of the ideas upon which 
our conception of democracy is 
based. 

The Bolsheviks, whose original 
leaders were men of great though 
narrow intellectual power saw clearly 
that the greatest obstacle to the en- 
Slaving of the human will was the 
Christian faith, made that faith the 
object of their bitterest attack from 
the first. 

Only by the elimination of a power 
which in the human heart they knew 
to be greater than their own could 
they create a generation malleable 
to their influence. And it is a ter- 
rible thing that in the extreme Nazi 
teaching you see this tendency in 
Germany today. | 


Danger of Communism 
Is Past, He Declares 


Now these things may seem far 
from us. But he would be a bold man 
who would say that they are not 
perils without which may become 
perils within. Whether this happens 
depends on ourselves. As far as my 
own country is concerned, I think 
the worst danger from Communist 
propaganda is over. I will say some- 
thing of that and then consider the 
danger of the Nazi and Fascist ide- 
ologies, 

Even before the war certain ideas 
well known in Communist propa- 
ganda were spreading in England. It 
was believed by many that force 
could win what arguments would fail 
to do, and the industrial workers be- 


make our people play their part in 
making that country 


conditions of labor, and in short, to 
work in the spirit that all classes 


should realize the brotherhood of 
man, and not in the grudging spirit 
Ideas are on the wing. Science has | 


that has political expediency for its 
motive power. 
But we had to pass through a 


period of very grave industrial un- | 
rest which culminated in the now | 
I had held | 


historic general strike. 
the view before the war that a gen- 


one better | 
worth living in; by making life more | 
tolerable, by better housing, better | 


power it has disappeared. 

They read of great national im- 
provements being carried out in 
Germany and Italy, absorbing vast 


numbers of unemployed, of waste 


and unhealthy areas being re- 
claimed and occupied, and they be- 
gin to contrast what they hear and 


read of these foreign countries with | 
what they find being done or maybe | 


left undone at home. 


hoist the danger signal. 
a mass Of men ripe to listen to any- 
one or anything. And, given the 


—Underwood & Underwood 


EARL BALDWIN 


gan to experiment with the big strike, 
that is, a strike covering a whole in- 
dustry, and the bigger strike cover- 
ing more than one, with a distant 
object in view, that is, the general 
strike, by which a whole nation 
might be brought to its knees to con- 
cede whatever demands might be 
made on the part of one or more of | 
the great branches of industry. But | 
before these things had gone far the | 
Great War broke out, and for four 
years we were fighting as one man 
for our lives. 


Decades of Evolution 


In Four Years of War 


Into those four years, as I have | 
often said, were packed 50 years of | 
political evolution, and when, with 
the advent of full manhood suf- 
frage, we began to pick up the 
threads of our old life. I knew that 


we were in a new world, and my 


wonder was whether we could ad- | 
vance by orderly progression or | 


whether we should dash our heads 
against a stone wall, for our evolu- 
tion might prove to have advanced 
too far beyond our education. 

It was obvious that great changes 
were at hand in the industrial sys- 
tem; as I said before, we were in an 
uncharted sea; we had no precedent 
to guide us; no one knew whither 
we were going. The spirit in the 
country was bitter, and the strain 


of these four years had left its mark | 
on all the country’s leaders, politi- | 
cians and trade union leaders alike. | 

Many of us felt that what was | 
wanted was a change of spirit; that | 
a national unity was essential—es- | 


sential to face our problems at home 


that force was no good and that if 
our country was to be immune 
against the germs of alien ideas, that 


eral strike was bound to come, and 4 


after the war it was obvious that 


’ the great experiment would be tried 


at the first convenient opportunity. 
I was talking with an old House of 
Commons friend of mine a few 
months ago, himself a miners’ leader 
in his own area, and I was relieved 
to hear him say that the general 
strike was inevitable. 


It was inevitable, and I think 
nothing was more typical of our peo- 
ple than the reaction when the dan- 
ger was past. The people as a whole 
realized that any general strike is 


a challenge to their own freely elect- | 


ed government, and their political 
Sense showed them where that 
might lead them and the industrial 
world, both sides—employers and 
employed—realized that they had 


stood for a moment on the brink of | 


an abyss, and at the bottom of that 
abyss was anarchy. And they didn’t 
like it. 


There was much thinking done. | 
There were wild men on both sides, | 
survivals, I like to think, of an age | 


that is passing if not past. But the 
wiser man won, and after that year, 
I rejoice to see slowly growing, a dif- 
ferent outlook and a different spirit 
in industry. 


The remarkable progress that has | 


been made recently in the matter 
of holidays with 
achieved in my view by the close 
cooperation of men from both sides 
who have an intimate knowledge 


of the conditions of the particular | 
industry concerned and who bring | 


to the solution of the problem good 
sense and good will. 

I have dwelt at some length on 
industrial relations. My country is 
highly industrialized and when such 


a State can work out her own sal- | 
vation without the threat of forcible | 


action, but by reason and good will, 
she knows that her people are work- 
ing in the best spirit of democracy 
and one not likely to surrender their 
birthright to the Communist. 


Dangers from the Right: 
When Dictators Come 


But what of danger from the ex- 
treme Right? That is different in 
its origin and in its appeal. Dicta- 
torship of the Right, in Italy and 
Germany, has been the aftermath 
of communism. In England I be- 
lieve the only possibility of the suc- 
cess Of fascism would be as the re- 
sult of an open fight with commu- 
nism, and of that happening I have 
little fear. 


But there might be a danger in 


_ademocratic country in certain con- 
and to meet whatever might be in | 


store for us in that post-war world. | 
And it was clear to many of us | 


| 


ditions which have not as yet arisen. 
For instance, picture to yourself a 
country in which there is large- 
scale unemployment. 100k 


abroad; they are told there has been | 


pay has been | Should be. 


— 


preserving 


- man of genius who can make the 


masses believe that he alone can 
make the work they need if he has 
a free hand—if you get to that point, 


you are within sight of revolution by | 


the Fascist. 


“Is democracy as sufficient as fas- 
cism?” and the answer depends 
upon the leaders of the people and 
on the people themselves. 


World Is Not Safe 


Today for Democracy 


The world is not safe for democ- 
racy today. We cannot make our 


own countries safe for democracy | 
by letting things slide, nor can we | 
educate our peoples by holding up | 
can make a better job of democracy 
How a coun- | 


our hands in horror at the actions 
of totalitarian States. 
try is governed is its own concern; 
it is when the totalitarian country 


imposes, or tries to impose, its sys- | 
tem on a people outside its borders 


that their action then becomes the 
concern of all free men. 


Now when I consider the com- 


position of this great gathering in | 


New York this week, I know that by 


your very presence here you show | 


that you are all eager to help in 
making your democracy an example 
to the world of what a democracy 
You desire it to be great, 
not only in population and in 


wealth, but in spirit; a country in| 
which the light of ordered freedom | 
Shines with a clear white light to | 


which the lovers of such freedom 


may look with hope from every cor- | 
of the world. 


You feel this for your own folk 
as I do for mine. As the lights are 
quenched in one country after an- 
other, there is hope in the world so 


long as our lamps are trimmed and | 


their rays may be seen penetrating 
the gloom. 
rests on us! 


Power of Christianity: 

Influence in the World 

Many of us, as we get older and 
look back, come to realize that the 


motive force of Christianity is the 
life of the Christian. 


walks of life, who by their lives, all 
unconsciously, have strengthened us, 
given us purpose, have made the 


| Struggle, the daily struggle of life, 


seem worth while. 
And is it not true in the democ- 


racy we would all wish to see? The , 
example of the good citizen is the | 
And what power | 
to gather all power into his hands. “¢ 
| had to look cut—-then and later. 4 


Salt. 
might not go forth throughout this 
great land if everyone of us here 
went home to our daily avocations 
resolved to be good citizens? 

To be true and faithful servants 
to the people? And that with no 


thought of our own advancement | 


such unemployment in Germany, | but because we are members one of 


+ 


What a responsibility | 


We can think | 
of individuals, ofter in the humblest | 


another, integral parts of that wh 
creation which groaneth and 
vaileth together. 

Whether there be war in Europe 
or not, wars settle nothing; they yn. 
chain evil passions for the years to 


0 ] is) 
tras 


come, violent as the passions that 


begat the war itself. But the stryc. 
ele for the soul of man will eo on 
whether there be war or not. and, 
Englishman as I am, I know that jy 
this I speak for you who hear me to. 
night. We have to show the world. 
that we have ideals no less than she 


_ rulers cf the totalitarian states: that 


our ideals are harder of accomplish. 
ment because they are far higher; 


they involve the cooperation of men 


If such a state of things arises, | to work with God Himself in the rais. 


You have | 
| state the will must be Surrendered, 


ing of mankind. In a totalitarian 
surrendered to the will of one falli- 
ble man. And no man is fitted for 
absolute power over the wills of his 
fellow men. 


No Place For Absolute 


Ruler Over Free Men 


And I believe that many of these 
things of which I have been speak- 
ing are in the minds of many who 
perhaps are not ready at finding 
words to express them. 

I do now Know how it may be with 
you, but I am clear that it is so 
with me. I have addressed meet- 
ings in England since I was a young 
man, and throughout England and 
Scotland and Wales in the last 20 
vears, and I am not singular in de- 
tecting a remarkable change in the 
post-war audiences. They are not 
satisfied with the kind of stuff to 
which they used to listen years ago. 
They are not amused by mere abuse 
of the speaker’s opponents, by sar- 
casm, by special pleading and the 
tricks of the old school. Vast num- 
bers of our electorate. are not a'- 
tached to a party, and in great mass 
meetings you get men and women of 
all parties and of none, and the quiet 
hearing you get is remarkable 

I have had interesting confirma. 
tion of this from unexpected quar- 
ters. A later friend of mine was dis- 
cussing this very subject with ine 
not long ago. He has been inany 
years in the House of Commons and 
he represents a strongly Labor con- 
stituency in a wide industrial aiea, 
He said: “People wouldn't listen to- 
day to the stuff I gave them 20 
years ago. They want solid food.” 

There are, of course, and probabiy 


always will be, men who wili 
You have to answer the question, 
especially 


Gown to ignorance and prejudice, 
at election times when 
they get excited, but to me there is 
something profoundly touching and 
humbling in a vast crowd, troubled 
in its mind and prepared to listen 
to what you have to say, in the be- 
lief that you. will deal with ihem 
honestly and with sincerity. Per- 
haps we have much to learn from 


_ each other. I know they have tauaht 


me much. It has confirmed my 
faith in my fellow countrymen, and 
my faith that, given peace, w® 


than we have yet done. 


Magna Charta: Its 


Influence on America 
Now I may have no other oppcr- 


_ tunity of speaking to such an Ameri- 
' can audience as I have tonight, and 


it is a privilege that I value more 
than I can express to you in words. 
I want, therefore, in my closing re- 
marks to emphasize once more 4 
fundamental difference between our 
Constitutions, a difference which in 
my view is essential to bear closely 
in mind. ; 

Let me first remind you of a preg- 
nant paragraph of James Bryce, our 
one-time Ambassador to Washing- 
ton. “The American Commonwealth,” 
he said, “is no exception to the rule 


| that everything which has power ‘0 


win the obedience and respect of men 
must have its roots deep in the past, 
and that the more slowly every !"° 
stitution has grown, so much the 
more enduring is it likely to prove 
* * * there is a hearty puritanism 1 
the view of human nature whic) 
parades the instrument of *** 
No men were less revolutionary ! 
spirit than the heroes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. They made a res?” 
lution in the name of Magna Char'a 
and the Bill of Rights.” 

I was speaking in Tewkesbury Ab- 
bey only a few days ago, and in tne 
choir of that great Norman chur¢es 
is a small flagstone on which is cul 
an inscription in Latin in seven 
words to Gilbert de Clare, one of the 
barons who signed Magna Charta. I 
translate those words for you: “Mas- 
na Charta is the Law; henceforward 
let the King look out.” 

There is an epitome of English his 
tory. England has never tolerated 
dictatorship. When the king sought 


nd 


so with the barons and so with i 
medieval church and so with tn 


| dictatorship under Cromwell, and sO 


it will always be. Whatever it ar 
call itself, the thing will neve! 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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editor's Note: Letlers of comment 
va suggestion are invited. Those not 
‘ended for publication, and those to 
writers desire to have only 
initials attached if published, 

avid be so marked. Even if initials 
-)y are to be printed, letters must 
and addresses given. 


bach 


Pensions, Not Alms 
c.--—Why treat old-age pensions as a 
matter of alms-giving? .. 


+ 


. Every law- | 


4.ng person who lives in a commu- 
nry and pays taxes, establishes a home, | 


ices and helps to build his com- 
, up, has performed his obligation 
-ocjety long before he is 60 years of 
and the man in the office. the store, 
yrofessions, or elsewhere is as much 
| to it aS he who works at a 
wazes. 
DR. FRED V. WILLIAMS. 
Olacne, Kans, 


foy 


* 


Strike or Protest? 
S.y:—Question: “Are WPA 
‘fed in striking? 

staat?” 
muring the Egyptian slavery the task- 
,sters first furnished the workers with 
raw with which to make bricks. When 

complained of oppressive 

they were compelled to fur- 
their own straw, thus adding to 
their toil without any increase in pay. 

Hisiorv repeats itself. 

are only adding fuel to the fire. 

WILLIAM HENRY WEHNER. 

Allison Park, Pa. 


"Irresponsible Government” 

Sir:—In the Aug. 7 issue, United States 
the “Irresponsible Government” 
forgets these practical con- 
eiderations: 

Killing proposed legislation may be as 
constructive in effect as passing other 
leg slation. A “negative” act may be 
t as positive in result as is a so-called 
“positive” act. They are relative terms. 
Oftentimes our legislators do much by 
the simple expedient of killing proposals. 


Is it a strike ora 


vorkers 


measures, 


i 


editorial 


WIS 


"The Yeas and Nays” 


workers | 


nomics. 


Our taskmakers . 


Sibmission of alternative programs is | 


often politically: inexpedient. If all 
ecards are placed on the table, the 
“dealer” automatically becomes more 


vu'nerable, regardless of the virtue of 
his proposals... , 

A readily responsive 
government is- better only when the 
populace is quite well trained in poli- 
‘ics and citizenship—a thing not yet 
true of a majority of Americans. 
Lilbourn, Mo. LINDELL F. BAGLEY. 


The Third-Term Issue 


Sir:—I was so interested in the series 
of articles by Herman Limberg on “The 
Third Term Tradition” that I passed 
m\ copies of The United States News 
containing the series on to friends. 

Though I reserve every American's 
Inherent right to disagree and deba:e 
freely on controversial issues, and do 
no! always agree with the views of The 
United States News, on the whole 1 
find vour weekly the most interesting 
Perindical discussing national affairs. 
San Francisco, Calif. RUBYE I. KURTZ. 

x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Opposition 


Sir:—In my opinion, Roosevelt under- 
sands what the problem is and what 
makes the problem what it is. The Roose- 

_ \€ opposition understands what the 
promem is, but does not understand 
What makes the problem what it is. 


parliamentary 


TITLE REG OU S. PAT. OFP 
No one understands the underlying 
causes of our economic problem unless 
he has mastered some course in eco- 
I do not believe many members 
of Congress have done that. 

LEWIS A. LINCOLN 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Lending-Spending 

Sir:—lI believe that while the people 

have been slow to awaken, they are at 


« 


last becoming aware that the senseless”* 
squandering of the country’s wealth must ' 


come to an end. 

The House of Representatives did kill 
two Administrative proposals for spend- 
ing billions of dollars and did offer at 
least a brake on crazy spending. May 
the good work go on. E. E. HAPNER. 
Shepherd, Mich. 

* 
Communists, U. S. A. 


Sir:—In The United States News, July 
31 issue, Gene Dennis, national legisla- 
tive secretary of the Communist Party, 
condemns the Hatch law as “a fitting 
monument to pro-Fascist tories,’ which 
sweeping indictment evidently includes 
the great majority of American voters 
who solidly backed the measure. 


But to Mr. Dennis’ statement that 


“the Communist Party does not advocate | 


the overthrow of the American form of 
constitutional government,” I offer the 
following quotations from officially pub- 
lished documents of the Communist 
Party of the United States: 

“The Communist Party of the U. S. A. 
is thus part of a world-wide organization 
which gives its guidance and enhances 
its fighting power. Under the leadership 
of the Communist Party the workers of 
the U. S. A. will proceed from struggle 
to struggle, from victory to victory, un- 
til rising in revolution, they will crush 
the capitalist state, and establish a 
Soviet state... .” 

And this fs what Mr. Dennis calls ‘“de- 
fending and strengthening” our demo- 
cratic institutions! 


Oakland, Calif. E. A. LINDAHL, 


CONGRESS’ SUMMER WORK: NEW POLICIES IN MAKING 


YNONGRESS, a fortnight after ad- 
journment, has finally posted all 

its ledgers of legislation. All bills or 
resolutions that became laws, or were 
vetoed. after adjournment have been 
checked up in the final calendar 


which appeared August 16, ahead of 


its usual post-season time. 


Posthumous issues of the Con- 


gressional Record, two issues subse- | 


Congress’ session is over, 
but its work continues. How 
basis is being laid for future 
laws. 


quent to adjournment, contain views | 
of Senators and Representatives on | 


many legislative subjects, under the | 


blanket advance permission of the 
two Houses. 
Investigating committees already 


are holding hearings or planning 


them. Groups of both Houses are on 
junket trips. 

The Senate Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee, in a recess report to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, August 14, 
charged that the National Associa- 


tion of Manufacturers has “deliber- | 
' ately organized and coordinated the 
efforts of its lawyers and employers’ 


association in a planned nation-wide 
campaign to nullify the administra- 
tion of the National Labor Relations 
Act.” 

The committee investigated the 
activities of the association and the 
National Industrial Council. The re- 
port—a formidable document of 315 
pages—declares that a small clique 
of large corporations has largely 
financed and furnished the active 
leadership for the Association, which 
in 1937 hada membership of 3,000 


, “OIL WAR” IN WEST: : 
WHAT’S BEHIND IT 


GIGANTIC game of bluff held therefore a lowering of the price of 


the oil industry in its grip this 
week as one oil-producing State 
after another followed Texas 
clamping down a suspension of pro- 
duction in an effort to bolster fall- 
ing prices of crude oil. 


On the one side were the govern- , 
ments of most States in the midcon- | 
tinent field, which produces 75 per | 


cent of the nation’s total oil. On 
the other were the major refiners, 


who last week put into effect cuts | 


ranging from 5 to 23 cents a barrel. 
Caught in the middle were some 
900,000 oil field workers who so far 


_ were being kept on tne pay rolls. 


Basis of the problem is the fact 


that productive capacity of the na- | 


tion’s oil wells is far greater than 
immediate consumptive ability. Im- 
mediate cause is an effort by major 


oil buying companies to increase the | 


margin between what they pay for 
crude and what they get for gaso- 
line. They claim efforts to boost the 


| price of gasoline have failed, and — 
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THE GREATE 


Money Cannot Buy 


a finer tire than this stunning new Good- 
year Double Eagle Airwheel. Sinewed 
with Rayetwist Cord spun from rayon, it 
delivers upwards of 50% more mileage 
—runs so smoothly you actually use less 
gas per mile—and rides like a featherbed 
on wheels. It’s built for those who want 
—and can afford the best! 


Double Eagle, Airwheel, Rayotwist-T.M.’s 
‘Lhe Goodyear lire & Rubber Company 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOOUYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


in | 


crude was the only alternative. 

Texas retaliated by closing all but 
a few of its 87,000 wells for 15 days. 
The Governors of Oklahoma and New 
Mexico quickly followed suit. 


An | 


emergency session of the Interstate | 


Oil Compact Commission was called, 
but as the compact does not provide 
for controlling the volume of produc- 


tion individual action was left to the. 


States. 
The situation State by State: 


Oklahoma: Governor Leon C, 
Phillips ordered the State’s 56,000 
wells closed for 15 days, but said he 


would not hesitate tc extend the — 


shutdown if necessary. | 

New Mexico: Governor John E. 
Miles in a _ proclamation ordered 
closing of the State’s 2,265 wells for 
15 days. 

Kansas: All wells ordered 
down until further notice. 

Arkansas: All but a few stripper 


shut 


wells ordered shut down until 
further notice. 
Louisiana: A two weeks’ shutdown 


for all wells. 

Illinois, whose southern field now 
ranks third among producing areas, 
and Michigan were noncommital. 

First resistance to a shutdown or- 
der came in Arkansas Thursday 
when the Lion Oil Refining Company 
ignored the order and continued op- 
eration of several hundred wells in 
the Shuler field. 

Producers claimed an initial vic- 
tory Thursday when two independ- 
ent refineries at Tulsa, Okla., re- 
scinded reductions. 


U. S. Will Support 
“Valid State Orders”’ 


Secretary Ickes said in Washing- 
ton, Aug. 18, that the Federal Gov- 


ernment “will support valid State | 


orders” to stop oil production, unless 
an acute shortage should develop. If 
the current shutdown could cause a 
shortage of gasoline, he indicated, 
he might suspend operation of the 
“hot-oil” Act which forbids inter- 
state shipment of petroleum pro- 
duced in violation of State orders. 


He saw no present indication of such | 


shortage. 
Ernest O. Thompson, a member of 


the three-man Texas Railroad Com- | 


mission, which administers oil regu- 
lation in that State, said “we’re calle 
ing the refiners’ bluff.” He described 
the situation as the “supreme test” 
of whether prorating can be made a 
“tool of monopoly.” 

What of the general outcome? 
Shortly after the shutdown went 
into effect spot prices for gasoline 
of the lower grades advanced one- 
fourth of a cent a gallon, but opinion 
differed as to whether a general! rise 
in retail prices would occur in the 


He GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven't seen New York until you've seen 
Rockefeller Center; and you haven't seen Rockefeller 
Center until you've taken the Guided Tour, including 
all points of interest and the inspiring 5U-mile view 


immediate future. It was estimated — 


that the stocks of crude gn hand 


above the minimum economic re- 


serve level would last only about 20 
days if production were shut down 
entirely. 


—Harris & Ewing 


HEIL—AMERICAN STYLE 


Fritz Kuhn, leader of the German- 
American Bund, shown taking his 
oath before a stormy day of testi- 
mony before the Dies Committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities. 


companies. With this fund, the com- 
mittee argues, the Association has 
flooded the country with propaganda 
directed against organizations of 
workingmen and against social leg- 
islation adopted by Congress, 

In reply, the National Association 
of Manufacturers charged: 

“Business is harassed constantly 
by official invasion and disregard for 
the very civil rights to which the 
Senate subcommittee’s name pays 
eloquent but meaningless lip service.” 

The committee report had referred 
to the National Industrial Council as 


+ 


a body affiliated with the National + 


Association of Manufacturers. The 


Association in reply says the com- | 


mittee’s references are “gross misin- 
terpretations of facts.” 

The House Committees on Military 
and Naval Affairs are going on sepa- 


rate trips to inspect public works all | 


over the United States. The House 
Military Affairs Committee starts on 


a 17,000-mile trip from Washington | 


Sept. 20, to last until Nov. 8. 
trip will include not only military 


The 


posts on the mainland but a visit | 


to Hawaii and Panama and stop- 
over in Guatemala, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, 


and Salvador. | 


The House Naval Affairs: Commit- 


tee group will visit the Pacific Coast 


on a trip that will begin at Wash- | 


ington August 26 and end Sept. 12. 

Members can deploy meantime 

their home States. 
Representative Hamilton Fish 


24 Representatives, attending 
Interparliamentary Union Confer- 
ence at Oslo, Norway. The cost—ex- 


tO 


cist and Communist activities very * products of fishing industry (Publie 


the 
of 


and 
session 


thoroughly between now 
convening of the next 
Congress, 


Investigation of the National La- , 


bor Relations Board will begin 
Sept. 7. Hearings on the Wagner 
Act before a House group have ended 
Yut the Senate Education and Labor 
Committee has witnesses to hear 
when Congress reconvenes. 

In the Capitol at Washington the 
personnel] of the House was hurrying 
to close the details of work pressing 
after every session. House Tally 
Clerk Hans Jurgenson, checking up 
on the attendance records, found 
that for the session, Jan. 3 to Aug. 5. 
when the five months’ vacation at 
full pay of members began, only a 
dozen Representatives could boast a 
perfect attendance record. Eight 
others had a record marked by an 


absence during only one of the 157 
(Rep.), of New York, is president of | 
an American group, 4 Senators and | 


the | 


penses of members and the, United. 
States’ share of the Union costs—_ 


is $20,000 a year: The Union em- 
braces groups from 51 governments. 
It may meet in the United States 
next year. Mr. Fish, as president of 
the American group, has proposed, 
and the Union has rejected, that 
the Conference approve a 30-day 
truce during which negotiations 
should be undertaken to avert war. 

The Dies special House Commit- 
tee, investigating un-Aimerican activ- 
ities. is holding hearings. Its chair- 
man, Representative Dies (Dem.), of 
Texas, proposes to inquire into Fas- 


SAVING DEMOCRACY: 
MR. BALDWIN. SPEAKS 


[Continued From Page 10.] 


tolerated by our people. And I re- 
joice to think that we have lent you 


+ 


for your great Fair in New York a- 
of that Charta, Knowing that 


it would be an object of reverence 
to you as it has been to us through 
the centuries and is today. 

But when we separated one great 
change came. Bryce quotes a sen- 
tence in his great work from Judge 
Cooley. “America,” says the judge, 
“is not so much an example in her 
liberty as in the covenanted and en- 
curing securities which are intended 


to prevent liberty degenerating into | 
, license, and to establish a feeling of 
| trust and repose under a, beneficent | 


eovernment, whose excellente, so 
obvious in its freedom, is still more 
conspicuous in its careful provision 
for performance and stability.” 


The Two Constitutions: 
British and American 


I could not find two more apt quo- 
tations to illustrate what I want to 
say. Our common constitutional 
growth was like the trunk of a great 
oak tree, springing from small be- 
einnings. That tree has now two 
creat branches represented by our 
two great democracies. Your Con- 
Stitution is a written one, safe- 
guarded against suaden change, 
more rigid; ours is unwritten, there- 
fore more flexible and capable of 
evolution, and depending on the wis- 
dom of our people to recognize the 
difference between evolution and 
revolution. 


So far, the political instinet of 


our people has enabled us to pass 
through many troublous times in the 
last 150 years, times of swift change 
comprising the opening and the de- 
velopment of what is often called 
the Industrial Revolution; to pass 


| 


crisis that came upon us all 


through them without open violence 
and with our constitution intact, our 
social services have broadened out 
and developed beyond all knowledge 
in the two decades since the war. 


The Pressing Problem 
Of Unemployment 


But we have much to do yet in 
dealing with what is called the hard 
case of unemployment and the after- 
math of that financial and industrial 
ten 


| exchange 


years ago. . And the tragedy is that | 


another war would 
our efforts and make further prog- 


throw back all | 


ress impossible for a generation, But | 
such experiences are a part of our | 


history. 


Our little island has been | 


in the danger zone for two thousand | 


years. If war comes, it will find us 
as a people united as we have never 
been before; powerful in material 
resources, and believing in our hearts 
that on that issue depends ultimately 
the freedom of mankind. In such 
a conflict we must play our part and 
to the end. 


You, too, have your domestic 
problems, in some ways more diffi- 
cult than ours. No time could be 
more opportune for this conference, 
for the meeting together of men and 
women in every walk of life, patri- 
otic and of good will, eager to spend 
themselves in the service of their 
fellow-men. 


You have it in your | 


power, by your example, to lead your | 


people, to inspire them to work for 
the ideals that have animated the 
greatest Americans through the gen- 
erations of your history: Courage 
and Faith, Love and Wisdom, those 
are what we all need, for, in our 
different ways and with our differ- 


ent responsibilities, we are moving | 


forward into a new age. May Ged 


give us a right judgment in all. 


things. 
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roll-calls of the House. 
Public Laws Enacted 
In Session Number 452 


There were 452 public laws enacted 
juring the session. The United States 
News has reported final actior on 
most of these. Those signed by the 
President, in addition to those previ- 
ously announced, include: 

National Defense: To facilitate 
of surplus agricultural 
commodities produced in the United 
States for reserve stocks of strate- 
gic materials abroad (Public Law 
387). 

Panama Canal: Additional lock 
facilities for Panama Canal, with au- 
thority to expend $277 000.000. (Pub- 
lic Law 391). 

Conservation: Authorizing con- 
struction of water conservation and 
utilization projects in Great Plains 
end arid areas ‘Public Law 398). 

Packers: Amendment oi the Pack- 
ers ana Stockyards Act of 1921, mak- 
ing it -mandatory ‘that marketing 
rates and charges prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture be observed 
as maximum and minimum to be 
collected from livestock producers 
(Public Law 376). 

Loans: Authority to Home Owners 
Loan Corporation to extend period of 
amortization of home loans from 15 
to 20 years (Public Law 381). This 
bill directs the Census Bureau to 
make a national housing survey in 
1940 in conjunction with the decen- 
nial population census. 

Fisheries: ‘Authorizing Federa] 
Surplus Commodities Corporation to 
purchase and_  distmbute surplus 


Law 393). 

Shipping: Safety on 
carrying as many as 50 passengers 
(Public Law 372). Lifeboat launche 
ing devices on ocean, inland, steame 
ers (Public Law 371). . 

Waterways: Modified rivers and 
harbors authorization bill for sure 
veys of many projects for improves 
ments (H. R. 7411). Vetoed by the 
President. 

Authorizing agreements between 
Atlantic States for mutual regulation 
of fishing (S. J. Res. 139); pocket 
veto by President 

Civil Service: Amending the Ree 
tirement Act of May 29, 1939, to libe 
eralize and extend provisions ree 
carding retirement of Federal eme- 
ployes, effective Jan. 1, 1940 (Publi¢ 
Law 253). Signed Aug. 4. This leg- 
islation extends the Retirement Act 
benefits to postmasters who have 
been classified under the civil service 
law. 
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BEAT A PATH FROM THEIR DOOR 


| @ Let a man build a better mouse trap and the world 


to his door. But now Emerson’s 


proved wrong! A large trap manufacturer in eastern 
| Pennsylvania is building better mouse traps. But 
they trust Erie to beat the path from their door. 


You may think a carload of mouse traps is an 
unusual load. But every minute of every day Erie 


loads. Speeding east and west a 


diversity of products that makes the variety of a 
mail order catalog suffer by comparison. 


What’s your freight? Perishable fruit, gigantic 
. transformers, fragile glassware? It makes no 
difference. Erie will beat the path from your door to 
the world. And chances are you'll save money with 
the fast, safe, economical service that’s made Erie 
“First in Freight.” 


k, Binghamton, Elmirs, Bulfalo, 
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BRIGHTER SKIES 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Can industry take up slack, now 
lending-spending bill is discarded? 
Some promising factors. 


LTHOUGH the Government’s lending program 
designed to stimulate capital expenditures 
failed of passage, there are straws in the wind 
pointing to possible expansion in durable goods 
industries over the next several months, 

The doubling of corporate earnings in the first 
half of 1939 is reported as bringing renewal of 
plant expansion plans. Some recent weeks have 
shown considerable increase in new financing, 
and several large issues on which SEC registra- 
tion has been taken out are expected to reach 
the market shortly. 


Foreign wars and arms manufacture have 
brought a notable increase in export demand for 
such products as steel, non-ferrous metals and 
airplanes, resulting in a marked increase in ex- 
ports of manufactured goods. 


One of the most significant indicators is the 
second quarter gain in electrical equipment or- 
ders. Orders booked by 78 manufacturers in the 
field rose 30.6 per cent over the second quarter 
of last year—from 157 million doliars to over 205 
million. The latter—excepting 1937—is the 
highest second quarter figure since the 229 mil- 
lion of 1930, and is decidedly above the years im- 
nediately preceding 1929. 


Prospects Bright 


In Construction Field 


Another indicator of some significance is a re- 
ported increase in work booked by consulting 
engineers. Most of these new jobs for company 
investigation and report look to remodeling of 
production and sales organizations. Some, how- 
ever, have to da with plans for new financing— 
with some very sizable issues projected for this 
fall; others are concerned with plant extension 
and improvement. Not much increase in actual 
construction is looked for before next year*® but 
\ certain backlog is believed to be in the making 
which will lead to an increased demand for 
building materials, machinery and other durable 


Engineers report that many projects long 
discussed are now coming to a head and that 
a larger proportion of contemplated work 
is likely to be carried out this year than last, 
when a great many plans were abandoned. 

Another occurrence or interest to the heavy 
industries was the renewal, during the second 
week in August, of the United States trade treaty 
with Russia and the arrival in New York of a 
new chairman of the Soviets’ Amtorg Trading 
Corporation. Russia is said already to have 
placed inquiries for large amounts of machinery 
and equipment and is expected during the com- 
ing year to take considerably augmented 
amounts of American automotive, mining, oil, 
airplane and steel-plant equipment. It is hoped 
that exports to the U. 5. S. R. next year may 
reach the 100-million-dollar mark, though com- 
petition irom Germany 1s growing more intense 

in the Soviet markets. 


Government Buying 


May Reach High Mark 


Certain other stimuli to the durable goods in- 
dustries are to be noted, such as forthcoming 
price cuts on automobiles for 1940 models and 
marked expansion in installment sales of furni- 
ture—24 per cent for the second quarter over 
Same quarter last year. 

Even demands from Government sources, de- 
Spite rejection of the lending program by Con- 
gress, May be larger in the coming fiscal year 
than in the one just ended. Public works dis- 
bursements are now at their peak and will de- 
cline some 12 per cant between now and the June 
quarter of next year. Combined outlays for con- 
struction and national defense, however, will 
hold at the present level of just under three- 
quarters of a billion dollars per quarter right 
through until the middle of 1940—that is the end 
of the current fiscal year. This will mean a sus- 
tained high demand for steel, copper, cement 
and many other durable or “capital” items. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


ELMER F. ANDREWS 
Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, 
Department of Labor 


HANKS to the President’s condemnation, the 
opposition of organized labor and the action 
of the House of Representatives, the effort to 
emasculate the Wage and Hour law at this ses- 
sion of Congress has been defeated. But it would 
be naive to think that it was dead. Another at- 
tempt may be made when the next session of 
Congress opens in January. 

[ believe that if the question of amendments 
to the Act comes up for consideration before 
the next session of the Congress it will be pos- 
Sible to consider it more objectively than during 
the past few months. More experience with ad- 
Ministration will be available; careful and ex- 
tensive studies of the economic and social ef- 
fects of various proposals will have been made. 

Further, I believe the decision of the American 
people will not be to take a backward step, to 
deprive millions of the lowest paid workers of 
the bare minimum standard of living. 

(From an address before International Union 


of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Denver 
Colo.) 


TU 
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Prices and the Recovery Trend .. . 


Carriers’ Woes 


Industrial Outlook 
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HERE is evident, according to the chart above, a fairly consistent 
relationship between the price levels of finished products and raw 
materials, although both still are below the levels achieved in 1937. 
The prices of raw materials, particularly, are low, near the 1934 levels, 


after rising in 1937 almost to the 1929 stage. 


The significance of such trends and the factors back of them are ex- 


COPYRIGHT, 1939, BY UNITED STATES NEWs PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 
plained in the newsgram below, especially the tendency of the spread 
between raw materials and finished goods to widen, which is described 
as a symptom not favorable to industrial recovery. necent a 
prices, it is noted, opposed a general downward trend. 

The chart is based upon official reports of commodity price move- 
ments made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Memsqram: THE PUZZLE OF LOW PRICES: 
ITS MEANING TO BUSINESS NOW, IN FUTURE 


OMMODITY prices early this month, for the 
first time in several weeks, began to exhibit 
some signs of stiffening. It remains to be seen 
whether this represents a final turn in the down- 
ward trend which has continued, with sporadic 
interruptions, since March, 1937. 


The Government’s economic planners and 
framers of economic policy, in their efforts to 
right the recovery movement which flivvered 
out two years ago this summer, have met a per- 
sistent obstacle in the rather anomalous decline 
of prices—particularly of raw materials, and, 
among raw materials, farm products especially. 
The strange part of this decline is that it has 
continued during a fairly considerable period in 
which the general trend of business was upward, 


The business recession of 1937-8, it will be re- 
called, ended in May of last year. Since that 
time industrial activity has maintained an ad- 
vancing trend—very irregular and deeply 
broken, it is true, yet still showing an undoubted 
advancing tendency. Commodities, on the other 
hand, have continued to slip. For the first time 
in history, perhaps, during an industrial rise 
lasting as much as 12 months, prices have failed 
to respond. 

Not only that, but the spread between raw ma- 
terials and finished goods has tended to widen 
rather than to narrow down—a characteristic 
symptom of depression, not of recovery. 


Efforts to Halt 


Price Decline 


Economic measures and 
developments which 
might ordinarily be ex- 

° pected to turn the price 
Were Futile tide have, so far, proved 
unavailing. Interest rates have been pushed 
rapidly down to an all-time low, surplus funds 
of unheard-of magnitude have accumulated in 
the banks, gold has flowed into the country in 
unprecedented amounts, the Federal Govern- 
ment has poured vast sums into the stream of 
mass purchasing power—its deficit expenditures 
now having run at the monthly rate of 300 mil- 
lion dollars for more than a year—agricultural 
commodities have been “pegged” by crop loans 
or by Government purchase for relief distribu- 
tion, a “floor” has been put under wages, and ex- 
ports and consumption of domestically produced 
commodities are being subsidized. 


Still, the record—as shown by the chart 
above—is one of disturbing, unsettling, some- 
what perplexing, decline. 

The all-commodity price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics stood, in July, 1929, at 96.5 
per cent of the 1926 average (post-1921 peak was 
104.5 in November, 1925). At the low point of 
February-March, 1933, the index had reached 
the level of 60, losing more than one-third in less 


than four years. From there it rose to 87.8 in 
March, 1937—within 10 per cent of the 1929 
top—lost 10 points in the next 14 months to 
May, 1938, and has continued slipping off un- 
til last mopth it stood at approximately 75. 
The early New Deal objective of restoring 
the 1926 price level—which would be a level of 
100 on this index—has long since been aban- 


Trends of prices and factors be- 
hind them. An enigma for busi- 
ness. Good and bad effects. 


doned. The monetary measures—‘money 
tinkering”’—of 1933-4, which included aban- 
donment of the gold standard, dollar devalua- 
tion and “gold buying,” now are almost forgot- 
ten. Responsible authorities state that the 
President’s power further to devalue the cur- 
rency is designed not for actual use, but only 
to serve as a defensive threat in international 
currency dealings; and apparently no one 
thinks of further devaluation as a means of 
raising prices, 

Other theories and programs of economic 
stimulation have supplanted the price-boosting, 
debt-relief ideas of six or eight years ago. 
Compensatory spending (pump priming) and 
“Government investment” have in turn replaced 
them. 


But the plans of Administration economists 
—and the operations of business men—are 
hampered by the stubborn recession of prices. 
The index of farm products has recently fallen 
to 61—within 10 per cent of where it stood just 
before the dollar was devalued in 1934. The 
all-raw-materials index at the end of July sank 
to 67, off more than one-third in 28 months. 
Corn and wheat are the lowest since 1933, Fin- 
ished goods, which fluctuate least of all, have 
lost three points (to 79) since the bottom of the 
business recession in May, 1938. 


Purchases Such weakness, of 
course, discourages for- 
Discouraged ward buying and inven- 
tory accumulation; it im- 

Trend 


of raw material producers throughout 


pairs the buying power 
the 


| world—reacting on export demand for such 


American products as farm machinery and au- 
tomobiles; it exerts a downward pressure on 
American farm income, gives rise to demands 
for increased farm aid and disrupts the agricul- 
tural programs, 

There is, of course, one compensation. The 
increasing discount on industrial materials as 


+ compared to finished manufactures has helped 


to widen the profit margin. Net earnings of in- 
dustrial corporations in the first half of 1939 


were 100 per cent above those reported in the 
like period of 1938. The natural tendency of 
this is to stimulate business enterprise and the 
demand for commbddities, thus laying the foun- 
dation for the price turn which must sooner or 
later result. 


It may also be noted that declining cost of 
living, due to lower commodity prices—with 
wages continuing to rise—adds to real incomes 
of consumers and tends to spur demand for mer- 
chandise at retail. 


The dragging price tendency is all the more 
notable in that it accompanies rapidly rising 
world gold production. Output of the world’s 
gold mines has now been expanding since 1922. 
The rise has been very rapid since collapse of 
the pound sterling in 1931 suddenly raised the 
world price of gold by 70 per cent and the U. S. 
Gold Standard Act of 1934 resulted in an un- 


limited market for gold here at the new price. » 


Production will reach 40 million ounces next 
year, double the rate of ten years age and nearly 


treble the 15.5 million ounces of 1922. 


This expansion of 
world gold output is 


Of Earlier Eras entirely comparable to 
those which preceded 


Are Recalled 
and accompanied the 


historic international price advances of 1844-73 
and 1897-1920. The failure of any more pro- 
nounced results today is attributed by expert 
observers in part to maldistribution of gold. In 
the past five years world supplies have increased 
about seven billion dollars and our holdings 
have increased eight billions—meaning that the 
rest of the world has lost a billion. 


Economists are cagy in making any predic- 
tions of future price movements, having been 
burned once or twice this year. The arma- 
ments boom abroad creates vast demands for 
commodities, reflected in recent strength of 
metal prices. It is also, however, threatening 
additional pressure on certain foreign cur- 
rencies, which would be unfavorable to prices 
in this country. Renewed weakness in sterling 
exchange rates, for instance, would have a de- 
pressing influence on quotations for interna- 
tional commodities in terms of dollars. 

A war period is ordinarily one of rising 
prices. But the war influence, in a period of 
general surpluses, cannot make itself felt un- 
less outbreak of actual hostilities has inter- 
rupted production and interfered with normal 
movement of supplies. 


Price Advances ~ 


L. M. GRAVES 


A TRAFFIC WAR 


A transportation battle. The 
ICC as referee in a “grudge fight” 
of opposed types of carriers. 


— 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission is being 
pictured now as a prize-fight referee trying to 


make two grudge fighters obey the basic +. 
of boxing. 


Four years ago Congress put motor car) 
under ICC supervision. Since that time the , 
roads and motor carriers have been punching 
away at each other; and the ICC, as refe; ‘Pp, 
finds itself in a difficult position. 


Basis of the grudge is this: Trucks are bec: 
equipped to carry a type of freight business that 
once paid the railroads their best retyy ns, 

Before interstate trucking became the $7\\\)- 
000,000 business that it is today, railroace 
charged highest rates for short hauls ang 
higher-value commodities. 

This practice gave trucking firms an opening, 
since they claim to be best suited to short ha ils 
and to handling of high-value, small-bulk mer. 
chandise. 


| 
iiij@ 


Trucking Firms Bid 
For Package Traffic 


Accordingly, trucking firms began to make a 
strong bid for the pactkaged-goods business. by 
offering lower rates. From 1929 to 1932 motor 
carriers more than doubled their share of the 
American freight business. After handling 2 
per cent of the nation’s freight in 1929, they 
were handling 5 per cent by 1932, and are st)!! 
handling about 5 per cent. 

What creates a problem for the ICC is tne 
brisk competition between rails and trucks for 
this 5 per cent of the nation’s freight business, 

Railroads have been soliciting this business 
with offers of many types of special services: 
pick-up and delivery service, special bareain 
rates for full .carloads of mixed: merchandise, 
extra attention to smali shipments of packaged 
merchandise, etc. 

To meet truck and other compeiition, railroads 
last week announced that receivers of freight 
will get a longer period for removal! of goods from 
railroad terminals before storage charges begin. 

In fact, competition has become so keen be- 
tween the two carrying agencies that there has 
been a-tendency for railroads to operate truck- 
ing lines and, conversely, for truckers to use rail- 
roads extensively. 


A Double Invasion 
Of Traffie Fields 


This practice presents to the ICC, as referee, a 
troubling question: how far shall railroads be 
permitted to enter the trucking business, and 
how far may trucking firms be permitted to use 
railroad services? 

An answer to this question came from the ICC 
last week in a decision holding that railroads 
may.not substitute truck service when they are 
licensed to carry goods by rail and have prom- 
ised a customer to carry goods by rail, nor may 
trucks substitute rail service instead of highway 
transportation. 

Another feature of rail-truck competition 
which gives concern to the ICC is the rate war 
which has been going on for some time. In an 
attempt to capture the packaged-goods carriage 
business, both rails and truckers have been s!ic- 
ing their rates, in some cases below a profit 
making level. 

The ICC, wherever possible, has voided ra‘es 
that are not “compensatory,” and a searcning 
study of the rate structure of rails and trucks 
is now under way. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


HERMAN H. HEIMANN 


Executive Manager, National Associaiio! 
of Credit Men 


HE improvement in business should contiz1ue 
through the holiday season. Trade t°? 
should equal or better that experienced a : al 
ago. On the whole, 1939 should prove better than 
1938, both as to business volume and earnincs, 
whether it wiil equal the reasonably satisfac! >" 
year of 1937 is somewhat questionable. ri 
While in the course of the next few years + 
nation should get started on a recovery that will 
be not only sound, but also of sustained dura- 
tion, the recent improvement did not herald 
such a recovery. 

The accumulated needs of this nation are ~- 
that once a feeling of confidence returns “ 
some of the discouraging programs, not ©”. 
here but thromghout the world, have subsic 
a recovery carrying over substantially a sechde 
could easily be realized. 

It isn’t necessary that the problems confront- 
ing us and other nations be completely 
or that the economic abuses of the past be ©? 
rected at once. To expect that would be to ene 
pect miracles. 

What is needed is unmistakable intent. oe 
ported by definite action, that a beginning 0: 
solution of our world’s problems and a start ‘™ 
ward abandonment of our uneconomic theories 
has gotten under way. 

(From Association’s August review of busi- 


ness.) 


— | 


So. lved, 


an 


August 
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The Lag in “New Money’ Security Issues 


evidence of how small the 


flow of capital investment is now 
as compared with the pre-depression 
pel od—is provided by the figures on 
new security issues registered with 
she Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion during. the first half of this — 
vear. just released. | 
The figures show that even the se- 
curities which were issued were more | 


nan two-thirds for refunding. This | 


Registration of security 
issues in 1939. Cheaper . 


money spurs refunding. 


means that the bulk of the money 
raised is to replace outstanding bonds | 
and preferred stock or to repay bank | 
loans, and that only a comparatively 

| appropriation of it is going for 
new plant and equipment. 

Thus the extremely low interest 
rates brought about by Government 
policies and the huge inflow of gold 
into the country, while contributing | 
to refunding of a number of high 
crade issues, Still are not inducing 
investment in new ventures. 


Registrations 
At Lower Levels 


SEC figures show that during the 


first half of this year $890,922,000 of 
securities were effectively registered | 
under the Securities Act of 1933. Of | 
this total $735,585,000 was proposed | 
for sale by the issuers compared with | 
$1,316,194,000 in the last half of 1938 | 
and $633,312,000 in the first half of . 
1938. | 

Athough the figures for total regis- 
tration show a sizeable increase over 
the comparable period of 1938 a 
smaller proportion of the financing 


NEW ISSUES PREFERRED 
Jerome N. Frank, chairman of the 
SEC, through his research division, 
keeps close tab on security registra- 
tions as a barometer of the amount 


of refunding, and, even more im- 
portant, capital expansion being un- 
dertaken by industry. 


Was for new money purposes, that is, 
for plant and equipment. 

Payment of indebtedness and re- 
tirement of securities consumed 71 
per cent of the net total of $708,874,- 
000 going to issuers after payment of 


» * 000 was proposed for sale by issuers, 


a decided increase as compared with 
the $31,228,000 shown for May, 1939, 


and a figure somewhat above the | 


$213,843,000 shown for June 1938. 

Approximately half of the securi- 
ties proposed for sale by issuers dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 
were those of electric and gas utility 
companies. Such companies ac- 
counted for $358,928,000, or 48.8 per 
cent of the total. 

Manufacturers’ securities ranked 
second with a total of $269,576,000 
or 36.6 per cent and securities of fi- 
nancial amd investment companies 
ranked third with a total of $65,852,- 
000 or 9 per cent of the aggregate 
issues. Thus the proportionate share 
of manufacturing companies 
creased from 22.7 per cent in the 
1938 period to 36.6 per cent in the 
1939 period, while for financial and 
investment companies a decline from 
28 per cent to 9 per cent was re- 
corded. 

Approximately three-fourths of the 
securities registered during the first 
half of the year represented fixed 
interest-bearing securities, with an 
aggregate value of $553,034,000. Long- 
term secured bonds aggregated $301,- 
304,000 or 41 per cent of the total, 
and long term unsecured bonds $250,- 
130,000 or 34.1 per cent of the total. 

Next in importance amory the va- 
‘ious types of securities was common 


stocks with $89,277,000 or 12.1 per 


Of all issuing and distributing ex- | 
penses. Only 19.7 per cent of the net | 


proceeds accruing from new issues 
was used for new money purposes 
While in the sgme period last year 
32.4 per cent of the total was for new 
money purposes. 
Encouragement as to the state of 
the investment market was found 
‘in the figures for June. SEC data for 
that month showed that of the 
gross securities registered, 


$252,910,- 


cent and preferred stock worth 
$55,133,000 or 7.5 per cent. 

All equity financing combined ac- 
counted for only 24.8 per cent of the 
total in the first six months of 1939, 


as compared with 34.7 per-cent of , 
the total in the first six months of, 


1938. This decline was due primarily 
to the smaller volume of investment 
ccmpany registrations in the more 
recent period. 

“Reflecting the comparative im- 
portance of refunding operations,” 


NEW ISSUE 


Graham, Parsons & Co. 


August 17, 1939 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 


58,000 Shares 


without par value (dividends cumulative) 


Price $104 per share 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & Co. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these securities for sale, or as an Offer to buy, orasa solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such securities. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 


$5.50 Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Trail & Middendorf, Inc. 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 


NEW ISSUE 


$17,000,000 


Due August 1, 1955 
To be dated as of August 1, 1939 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


incorporated 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such securities. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, Series B 3°4% 


Price 1032% and accrued interest 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned. 
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The TVA Deal: 


Does It End 
Utility War? 


[Continued From Page 8.] 


bonds of the purchasing cities, most | 


of the bonds being sold at less than 


—Wide World 


PROSPERITY GAUGE 


The New York Stock Exchange, 
where trading activities are being 
closely watched these days as an 
additional gauge of whether the 
present upsurge in business is to be 
maintained into next year. 


pointed out the SEC, “in vhich the 
services of underwriters usually are 
employed, the amount of: securities 
to be offered through underwriters 


during the initial six months of 1939 . 


was $587,828,000 or 79.9 per cent of | 


the total. Securities to be offered 
through agents aggregated $131,599,- 
000 or 17.9 per cent of the total and 
securities to be offered directly by is- 
suers $16,158,000 or 2.2 per cent. 
“In the first six months of 1938, 


on the other hand, only 68.5 per cent | 
was to be offered through under- 


writers, while 29.6 per cent was to 
be offered through agents. Offerings 


to security holders, which accounted | 
for 14 per cent of the total in the 


first half of 1939, were considerably 
more important than in the like 
period of the preceding year, when 


such offerings amounted to only 8.3 . 


per cent of the total.” 


Only $22,664,000 of the total of se- | 


curities proposed for sale by issuers, 


new ventures. 

The total of compensatio~ paid to 
underwriters and agents was $21,654,- 
000 or 2.9 per cent of gross proceeds. 
Other issuing and distributing ex- 
penses aggregated $5,057,000 or 0.7 
per cent of gross proceeds. 


Spending Bill: 
Will Defeat 
Hurt Industry? 


As a Question of the Week, 
THE UNITED STATES NEws, in its 
issue of Aug. 14, asked: “What 
will be the effect on business of 
defeat of the spending-lending 
plan?” Answers from many busi- 
iness and industrial leaders were 
presented in that issue. An an- 
swer from Irving Fisher, profes- 
sor of political economy at Yale 
University also has been re- 
ceived: 


| self-liquidating. Today's 


3 per cent interest, and a large block 
as low as 2.32 per cent interest. 


“Finally, TVA has made good on 
its assurances to Congress and the 
Federal taxpayers that the project is 
transaction 
increases the TVA's revenues from 
power operations by more than $4,- 
900,000 a vear, to a total of more 
than $12,000,000, and ruts TVA on a 
profit-making basis. 


“With the completion of the sys- 
tem of dams already provided for, by 
1946 and 1947 TVA will be self- 
Supporting, and will then no longer 
require appropriations of new capital 
from Congress. Ultimate sales will 
reach $25,000,000 a year. 

“The completion of this transac- 
tion means that TVA is now beyond 
question an established institution, a 
going concern. There is no longer 
any issue as to whether there should 
be a TVA. This would therefore 
seem to be a good time for the util- 
ities and the TVA both to devote all 
of their energies to the considerable 
work we each have to do. The TVA 
Will now be able to concentrate upon 
its main purpose: the development 
of the Great Tennessee Valley. 

“With the growing demand for the 
benefits of electricity the future of 
electricity supply in this country 
looks very bright, for both private 
and publicly operated agencies.” 


An additicial statement was 
issued Aug. 16 by Director Lilien- 
thal in answer to Mr. Wilkie, 
reading as follows: 


Director Lilienthal 
Replies to Mr. Willkie 


“The press yesterday carried an 
extensive statement by Mr. Wendell 
L. Willkie continuing and elaborat- 
ing upon’ his six-year-old attacks 
upon the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
This statement does violence to the 
fact recognized in all quarters that 
the terms of the settlement with 
Commonwealth & Southern were 
eminently fair and the harbinger of 


a period in which such name-calling 


as Mr. Willkie again indulges in 


_ would give way to harmony and ef- 
represented securities registered by | 


O ONE can be very certain what | 


will happen to business in the 

next sixty days or thereafter. The 
President’s guess is as good as any. 

Further lending-spending would 


probably, for a time, stave off the | 


impending recession. But sdoner or 
later, the continuation of such a pol- 
icy is sure to do the opposite. 
National bankruptcy is still a long 
way off, but taxes have mounted till 


they are some half of our income | 
and must mount still more with still | 


more spending. 

That way madness lies. 
is a tragic dilemma. 
also lies in the opposite direction. 
My greatest fear is that the slogans 
of economy and a balanced budget, 
though fundamentally sound, may 


But there 


For madness | 


soon be accepted too blindly and as 


panacea. 

For such a policy could easily lead 
to deflation unless combined with an 
expansionist monetary’ policy. In 
other words, if lending-spending is 
to disappear, as it should, something 
must take its place to prevent de- 
flation. 

The necessity of this is now almost 
overlooked. Yet it is one of the 
great keys to recovery. 

Perhaps there’s a ray of hope in 
the newly authorized monetary in- 
vestigation. Until a sound way is 
adopted to provide this country with 
the flow of money it needs, we ought 
to go slow in reducing our lending- 
spending. 

On the other hand, when that sound 


Way is adopted—if it ever is—that | 
is, when the money problem is faced | 


and properly solved, then it will be 
true that the faster we economize 
and balanee the budget, the better. 


forts toward cooperation. 
“T regret Mr. Willkie’s reopening 
of this controversy since the effect 


Will be to frighten potential investors mean that in future an effort to 
in badly needed utility expansion work together would be the keynote 
everywhere without any reason for of Government utility relations. 


Ap- 
parently, Mr. Wil'Kie does not share 
this view. I regret his decision and 
question its wisdom from the viewe 
point of the public and private ine 
terests alike.” 


their alarm except the impassioned 
statements of the recognized spokes- 
man of the electric industry. 

“The settlement between TVA and 
Commonwealth & Southern could 


RIDE THE FAMOUS TRAINS OF THE DIRECT OVERLAND ROUTE 
TO THE SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR 


Straight west from Chicago... over the historic 
Overland Route to San Francisco... speeds 
a fleet of North Western-Union Pacific trains 
famous for their modern comfort and beauty. 
Ride them on your way to the San Francisco World's 
Fair. The fare is low, and there is a wide choice of routes 
returning. The West's glorious vacation wonderlands... 
its world famed National Parks... can be visited at little 
‘or no extra rail fare en route home. 


The great trains of the Overland Route offer many extra 

. services and delightful comforts.. All are completely air- 
conditioned. The Overland. Route fleet includes the 
Streamliner “City of San Francisco,” that’ speeds between 
Chicago and San Francisco in 3934 hours—the high-speed 
Forty Niner and “Treasure Island Special’”—the smart, all- 
Pullman Overland Limited—Pacific Limited—the sensa- 
tional money-saving Challenger. 


$65.00 round trip from Chicago to San Francisco in 
coaches, 6 months return limit—$74.00 in Tourist 
Sleeper (berth extra) 3 months limit. $90.30 in Pull- 
mans (berth extra) 3 months limit. 

For complete information 


Chicas & North Western Ry. or Union Pacific Railroad 
723 Woodward Bldg. 300 Nat'l Press Bide. 
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“Maybe your Gulfpride Oil will save me money,’ said a Memphis, Tennessee, 

l * car dealer, “but you'll have to do better than claim it. You'll have to prove 
it. And we'll use these two ‘pick-a-back’ trucks as guinea pigs in a little 
experiment.” 


2 So, off to far-away Detroit rumbled the pick-a-back twins. 
e In the crankcase of one was the car dealer's regular oil; in 
the other was Gulfpride. So far it wasn't too tough on either 
oil. But what about the trip back, with each truck 11,740 


pounds heavier? 


4 


Detroit. Each truck shouldered four shiny, new cars on its back 

¢ --same make, same model, same weight. Then, driving at iden-« 
tical speed, they rumbled off for Memphis, 800 miles away. 
With both oils taking an equal amount of heavy punishment, 
could either show a clear-cut superiority over the other? 


5 


Back in Memphis with a thrifty moral for every driver! For while 


* one pick-a-back twin had consumed 28 quarts of the competitive oil, the 
other had used only 12 quarts of Gulfpride—less than half as much! 
Said the delighted car dealer, “We'll use Gulfpride in all our trucks 
and recommend it to all our customers.” 


Take a tip from this Memphis experiment. Fill up with 
Gulfpride, keep a record of your oil consumption, and see 
how much less vil you add between drains. Notice, too, how 
much less you spend for engine repairs. 


Gulfpride Oil 


100% Pure Pennsylvania - et Dealers’ in Sealed Cans Only 


For you can take this as a fact: There is no other oil like 
Gulfpride. Gulfpride is made from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
crude by Gulf’s patented and exclusive Alchlor process—a 
process which removes up to 20% more waste. 


SO DRIVE IN at the Sign of the Orange Disc. Say, “Fill 
her up with Gulfpride!’"—and you'll get the grandest 
lubrication money can buy! Gulf Oil Corporation—Gulf 


Refining Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- © “1 wholly disapprove of what you ‘say but will 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- ’. Hl Z, KS defend to the death your right to say it.” 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” VOLTAIRE 
Vol. VII, No. 34 August 21, 1939 “Vv 
| 
| 
ACK TO FHE CONSTITUTION | 
Solicitor General Jackson Argues That Present Trend of Decisions of Supreme Court is More | 
In Conformity With Spirit of Constitution Than Were Previous Precedents | | 
and Rulings—Assails “Government by Injunction | | 
| | 
By ROBERT H. JACKSON 
| 
Solicitor General of the United States (ps 
ij 1s 
4 the distinction is not to be found in the Constitu- 4 ment of lottery tickets was accepted as aregulation 4 sure just rates and charges, and that the Court | Pro 
, . tion, it was deduced from “due process of law,” of commerce. And in the decision dealing with the should not make itself an instrument of injustice | home 
sone of ae sikae a od age ag hag the same provision that had already supported a dis- first Guffey Coal Act the prevailing opinion had . by refusing an opportunity to the Secretary to re- | Rat 
. ‘ation be- tinction between an 8-hour day for miners, held to announced that whether the regulation of labor consider the rate order in a properly conducted pro- | unset 
snag . get agere =" oe Woninn be permitted by the Constitution (Holden v. Hardy, practices in the bituminous coal industry was, as ceeding. In speaking of the relationship which | nomi 

Ssdancihl samba caias bi ssid ne attacks on 169 U. S. 366), and a 10-hour day for bakers, held to Congress thought it was, necessary and proper for ought to exist between administrative agencies and | | ‘oned 

recent decisions of the Supreme Court by con- be prohibited by the Constitution (Lochner v. New the regulation of interstate commerce an coal, could the courts, the opinion of Mr. Justice Stone de- | quest 

servative members of the bar indicated that the York, 198 U. S. 45). not be made to turn on the actual magnitude of the clared: | 7 | Fit 

Court itself had met the “objectives” of the What constitutional principle explains these re- effect of the practices upon interstate ce ae but eS Neither body should repeat in this day the | Russ: 

President’s fight in 1937 to reorganize the high- sults? “Freedom of contract is. . . the general must turn on the number of orig whic the min- mistake made by the courts of law when equity was worl¢ 

est tribunal by adding “liberal” justices. rule and restraint the exception,” said the Court in ing process was removed from the shipment. struggling for recognition as an ee system 

This week we present the condensed address the Adkins case (261 U. S. at 546). But the Consti- ‘: teas Ok Hh Paci. of justice; neither can rightly be regar ded by the Dai 
of Solicitor General Jackson, also delivered at tution says nothing of freedom of contract, much NO SPECIFIC Ration aye RO ET: other as an alien intruder, to be tolerated if must be, meret 
the annual meeting of the American Bar Asso- less about a general rule and exceptions to it. If ‘aaiitii re ak ths chide of but never to be encouraged or aided by _ other in tos 

ciation, and it constitutes an answer from the by the general rule is simply meant a statistical sum- CLAUSES ON ai “ot the dine the attainment of the common aim... . | the B 

section of the bar which defends recent opinions mary of acts of the legislatures, then what the Court ra “A haa Wide ee tie | lems 

of the Court as a proper evolution. Next week has said is that unless the legislatures actually leg- COURT POWER sastindes nat i: ie. Unfortunately ‘this has | a 

we shall give on this page excerpts from the islated a great deal, they could constitutionally leg- oles thik cle tie tie te eo as COOPERATION not always been the spirit | Re: 

address of Senator Byrnes, Democrat, who deals islate only a very little. marketing agreement. REFUS cD BY with which judges viewed | 

with the subject from the viewpoint of a na- | “I find nothing in the Constitution,” said the judge the work of administrative | troub 

tional legislator. Davip LAWRENCE In the field of taxation, A It Of es SOME JUDGES bodies. Quite another point | 
70-YE AR too, we have recently seen concerning a Secretary of Agriculture. course, ot view, toe tnemele, wes | 

. the short answer to the judge might have been that be tc 
a return to the Constitu- ; A ; ae taken by Justice Brewer in speaking to the Bar | 

NE of the great achievements of the Ren- PRECEDENT Phare neither could one find in the Constitution any ref- the of Gack. | State: 

aissance was the rediscovery of the clas- OVERRULED quality in the overruling of erence to the power of a federal court. to declare ane Ee 8 | fend 

sics. Men began to go behind the gloss Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. _. an Act of Congress unconstitutional. In the latter Cuntiterns Commies Ws esheiniil tna | Ins: 

of the text. I think 113, which had stood for almost 70 years as a prece- nd “the demand for arbitrators to settle all disputes | 

something of a constitutional Renaissance at the dent against the taxation of state employees by the the historic meaning of “the judicial power” con- betwoen. ennplover an@ emoloyecs, for commissions | provic 
present time—a rediscovery of the Constitution. Federal Government and of federal employees by ferred upon the federal win by pe on In to fix all tarifis for conmnes convicts. The aceu- 

It is as if a painting which had been retouched by the state governments. Collector v. Day had a fairly the case of the regulation o matters which affect ment is that judges are not sdapted by their educa- | Wa 
Were te Seve long span of authority, but it was not the law of the tion and training to settle such matters as these; an ini 
successive layers of oils removed and the Old Mas- Constitution. In the beginning was the Word, and plicitly conferred, in the necessary | and proper chet they lack aceualntadcs with a@fcies and are ied | strong 
ter itself revealed once again. In the case of the the words of the Constitution contained nothing The power Firs 
Constitution, the result has brought conflicting re- about the immunity of government officers or em- an proper to carry ou ne c pow an R 
sdapesnaglrveamiag tape tuapie yb cagmonengety ployees from the ordinary burdens of taxation by as is sometimes said, an implied power. It is as until long after the need of action has passed.” clinin 
at the picture, its simplicity and the the sovereignty under which they lived and enjoyed is simply ‘tale 
breadth of its strokes, and they are unwilling to protection. The great case of McCulloch v. Mary- roader an g Ups 
believe that it is really the Old Master that has been lend. 4 Wheat. 316. decided in 1819, has besa re- - ; ' “ae immet 
exposed -to view. But there it is, the genuine article, In making the point that that proceedings the law courts do not antici- 

p , sorted to in order to justify the rule of immunity. A RULE FOR sas” Mien cilieiiiiel- tin the pate the flight of time.” “But the great body of at onc 
and I for one welcome Its restoration. We are really But that case presented a very different situation, Ceceliiatian ie te aah eee indeus.” he weit on, millio 
back to the Constitution. one that was ruled by the Constitution itself. The CONSTRUING of my present thesis to “are as well versed in the affairs of fife as any, would 

The fact is that constitu- tax involved in that case was directed against the LA support the leaisletive wis- Pus 
CONSTITUTION tional law had become, not Bank of the United States; it operated to discrimi- BA | W ing between portners, tate + 
BACKGROUND the law of the Constitu- nate subject more appropriate largest corporations and extract all the truth from usual 
tion, but the law about the noe He sah ere y — i _ a th for discussion before a political or a lay audience. the mass of scholastic verbiage that falls from the Lat 
FOR LAWS Constitution. It grew up, a federal instrumentality it came into collision wit I have attempted to confine myself to the Constitu- lips of expert witnesses in patent cases, will have Ord 
case by case, into a sort of Article VI of the Constitution, which provides that tion, and so to follow the high example of the de- ia Mites ts ccs eek Ge ed ee ie es 
super-common-law, so that a lawyer, in arguing a the Constitution and laws of the United States pur- lion 
constitutional case, devoted himself to analyzing suant thereto shall be the supreme law of the land, But it is wholly proper, I think, to emphasize the wie veten Of teelat dad lace are teesenable & that c 
and expounding and distinguishing and reconcil- and the judges in ated state shall be bound thereby, fact that the powers of government conferred by between the public and the owners; while as for Amer} 
ing the language of judicial opinions, instead of anything in the constitution or laws of any state to the Framers were meant to be construed and ap- speed, in these way thing quiches then 6 writ of id $14. bi 
grounding himself in the language and _ historic the contrary notwithstanding. plied in no parochial or petty sense; they were junction?” Wat 
meaning of the Constitution itself. The body of Following Collector v. Day the Court became en- meant to be applied with courage and vision, for, as ileed 
law thereby encrusted on the Constitution has been meshed in a network of decisions which attempted on Marshall reminded his contemporaries in speaking ' : ; 5 ae am 
formidable. In the case of the ordinary common the one hand to preserve the constitutional taxing of the “necessary and proper” clause, it is a Consti- DISCRETION wr — ™ ; waned : There 
law, the process of judicial lawmaking can be power and on the other hand to preserve the judicial tution “intended to endure for ages to come, and b aerate. Lis FS as aa W3 
checked by the legislature if the results diverge too rule of immunity. And so a whole body of so-called consequently, to be adapted to the various crises of NECESSARY TO 4 ee ee . OS- | it 
far from the reality and the interests of society. constitutional law was developed which revolved human affairs.” In his great opinion in Gibbons v. my to ‘the he - | mult 
Legislatures can, and do, replace the rule of assump- around distinctions between governmental and pro- Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 220, Marshall again warned of GOVERNMENT ™ ee ee 

tion of risk and the fellow-servant doctrine with a prietary activities of the states, distinctions between the danger that the powers granted by the Constitu- Ciciateatae asa Wis as dar Ge at a, : 
system of workmen’s compensation, and substitute taxes “on’®income from a state or the national gov- tion might be eroded away by petty or scholastic It 
for the rule of caveat emptor the standards of blue- ernment and taxes “measured by” such-income, and interpretation. He said: Ameri 
sky legislation. But in the field of constitutional distinctions between employees and independent “Powerful and ingenious minds, taking, as postu- ° pe War, 
law, the only corrective is the process of constitu- contractors. The Court has now finally recognized lates, that the powers expressly granted to the gov- then regar rn ae er agency o nage ae Rea: 
tional amendment or reconsideration by the court. that the task of fashioning this network need not ernment of the Union, are to be contracted, by con- er, t 
For this reason, if for no other, thé task of consti- have been undertaken in the first place, and that the struction, into the narrowest possible compass, and he Pounders. | ” me tfortity the point with a hna dustry 
tutional decision requires the utmost self-criticism true constitutional principle is that employes and that. the original powers of the states are retained anon eration: , Would 
on the part of the courts. It requires also the ut- instrumentalities of one government have not had if any possible construction will retain them, may, ; The idea ‘s Utopian, that government can | 2B 
most knowledge of constitutional history. conferred upon them an immunity from the ordinary by a course of well-digested, but refined and meta- exist without leaving the exercise of discretion | ii spend 

In maintaining that we are now back to the Con- and non-discriminatory taxes imposed by another physical reasoning, founded on these premises, ex- somewhere. ‘Public security against the abuse of Orders 
stitution, let me illustrate by turning to three fields _ government on those living under its laws. plain away the Constitution of our country, and such discretion must rest on responsibility, and | Europ: 
of judicial review: due process of law, taxation, and leave it, a magnificent structure indeed, to look at, stated appeals to public approbation. Where all \ aul a supp 
the commerce power. My final example relates but, totally unfit for use... .” power is derived from the people, and public func- | 3. T 

The prohibition against depriving any person of BROADENED to the power of Congress to tionaries, at short intervals, deposit it at the feet of | trality 
life, liberty or property without due process of law ACTION OF regulate commerce among I have tried to suggest the people, to be resumed agan, only at their will, | Slowin 

existed in the Constitution, in the Fifth Amend- the several states. It has THE RETURN that the spirit in which the individual fears'may be alarmed by the monsters of ae 
ment, for almost a century without constituting a CONGRESS now been made, clear that TO "SPIRIT Constitution has recently imagination, but individual liberty can be in little with h 
serious limitation on the substance of federal legis- this power to regulate is a been applied is more truly : danger. No one is so visionary as to dispute the tend ¢ 
lation. It was only when the Constitution ceased power to limit as well as to increase the quan- OF FRAMERS” the spirit of the Framers | assertion that the sole end and aim of all our insti- 5. T. 
to be something within the memory of man that the tity of commerce in a particular commodity, that than was that which pre- tutions is the safety and happiness of the citizen. — 
clause began to take on a new and expansive mean- the commodities regulated may be those which are vailed during the period of judicial negation from | But the relation between the action and the end is by rh 

ing. After a similar clause was inserted in the Four- wholesome as well as those which are noxious, and about 1890 down to an all-too-recent time. Perhaps: |. mot always so direct and palpable as to strike the ~ 
teenth Amendment it became the rallying point for that the constitutional power in Article I, Section 8, nowhere is the spirit of the Framers better reflected © eye of every observer. The science of government | 

those who resisted the efforts of the states to con- Clause 18, to make all laws which shall be necessary than in the opinion of the Court announced on May is the most abstruse of all sciences; if, indeed, that Otic 
trol the excesses and relieve the oppressions of a ris- and proper for carrying into execution the powers 15 of this year in the much argued case of the United ‘can be called a science which has but few fixed prin- pean u 
ing industrial economy. In saying this, I am only granted to the Federal Government, applies to the States and the Secretary of Agriculture v. Morgan. ciples, and practically consists in little more than Will te 
paraphrasing what the Supreme Court itself took commerce power as well as to others. This has been In that case it was contended by the appellees, who the exercise of a sound discretion, applied to the Was un 
occasion to say in 1877, just nine years after the made clear particularly in the cases involving agri- were the operators of market agencies at the Kansas exigencies of the state as they arise. It is the Mar} 

Fourteenth Amendment was adopted. cultural legislation, though it is recognized also in City stockyards, that a procedural error on the part science of experiment.” Certain 

There is nothing in the Constitution which pro- the litigation involved in the National Labor Re- of the Secretary of Agriculture in the conduct of It is worth remembering that the sentiments there lation 
vides that there shall be no power to regulate prices lations Act. a hearing rendered the Secretary's rate order not expressed were not those of a modern revolutionist Tecover 
or wages. Still less is there anything in the Constitu- Prior to these decisions a heavy STOSs had been only void but irremediably void, so that the market in constitutional law They were the sentiments Clear 
tion which provides that while it is a lawful func- laid over the constitutional provisions. An attempt agencies were conclusively entitled to the charges of Justice William Johnson of the Supreme Court, Upturn 
tion of government to regulate the hours of labor of oy Congress to prohibit the shipment of products | which had been paid into court pending review of expressed in 1821. When we let ourselves be guided | oe 
women (Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412), it is not | of child labor in interstate commerce’ was held not the order. The Court looked at“the problem in a by this tolerant and far-seeing view of the art of | it, 

a lawful tunction to regulate their rate of pay (Ad- to be a regulation of interstate commerce, though different way. The Court pointed out that the pur- government, we are not departing from the Consti- | | 

kins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525). ‘Though w 3 law of Congress prohibiting the interstate ship- bs pose of the statutory plan of regulation was to as- y tution; we are returning to it. | 
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